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LIBERAVIMUS ANIMAM. 


Who pules about mercy ? The agonised wail 
of hewn piecemeal yet ens the air, 
And echoes still shudder that caught on the gale 
The mother’s—the maiden’s wild scream of despair. 


Who pules about mercy? That word may be said 
When steel, red and sated, force must retire, 

And for every soft hair of each dearly loved head 
A cord has dispatched a foul fiend to hell-fire. 


The Avengers are marching—fierce re in a glow: 
lips locked like those— 


Too ¥ | for curses are 
But hearts hold two prayers—to come up with the foe, 
‘And to hear the prowd blast that gives eignal to close. 


And woe to the hell-hounds! Right well may they fear 
A vengeance—ay, darker than war ever knew, 
ishmen, charging, exchange the old cheer 
For, “ mber the women and babes whom they slew.”’ 


Who slanders our brave ones What, puling again! 
You “ fear for the helpless when left as a prey ; 
Should the females, the innocent children, be slain, 
Or outraged ———”” Away with your slanders, away ! 


Our swords come for slaughter : they come in the name 
Of Justice : and sternly their work shall be done : 

And a world, now indignant, behold with acclaim 
That hecatomb, slain in the face of the sun. 


And terrified India shall tell to all time 
How En men her for murder and lust ; 
And not their fame with one spot of the crime 
That brought the rich splendour of to dust. 


THE FAIRY KNOLL. 
TO xH—. 


A o’er my vision passed, 
A rma oer wap tale 

Rose up as when I saw them last, 
The glad green hills again. 


Amid the street’s bewildering roar, 
I heard the rushing stirs 

Of vagrant breezes running o’er 
The dark tops of the firs. 


As when, dear friend, we climbed the crown 
Of those green-ridged hil 


Our merry laughter running down 
Its silence like sweet rills 'd 


And trod the springy bed of heath, 
With blossoms sheeted white, 
On which we longed to lie beneath 
The stars one summer night. 


Far round, the wide and swooning view, 
The bound of chainéd heights ; 

Far off, the dales our footsteps knew, 
With all their green delights ; 


Far down, the river winding through 
The valley—silver white ; 

Far up, amid the cloudless blue, 
The slow sail of the kite. 


How on the fir-clad 

We at our feet looked . 

And said, "Twas like the shaven poll 
Of monk with tonsured crown. 


As home we bent at last, 
fays dancing in their glee, 
its shades we passed. 


| tion ;” but this only 


against foreign encroachments, or do more than supply a contingent for 
the common defence. The great wars of Italy have always been carried 
on at the foot of the Alps, in the valley ofthe Po. Frederic the Great 
well observed, “ the princes of Savoy are kings in virtue of their a 
they ded in overcoming the perils of 

their position. All European history since the beginning of the fifteenth 
cent! has shown, to use the words of Sismondi, that “ small States must 
either become } States or perish.” The personal character of her 
rulers and the valour of the people they governed, have secured for 
Piedmont the former fate, though she assumed but slowly such propor- 
tions as to form a necessary element of the European system. As no 
country adberes with greater tenacity than Italy to traditional feelings 
and maxims, as in no country the present is more closely connected with 
the past, it will be instructive to trace some of the steps ‘y which the 
kingdom of Sardinia has arrived at its present elevation. The history of 
—— was for more than seven centuries the history of the House of 

voy. 
Losking at the princes of this house as men, comparing their annals 
with the annals of contemporary 
history, we cannot but confess that they gain by the comparison. If we 
confront them with the Italian princes around them, they stand immea- 
surably superior. No doubt in early days many were rough and vio- 
lent, some were cruel; in later days, when kings practised diplo- 
macy for themselves, their —— sometimes degenerated into craf- 
tiness ; they may always have lacked the polish and refinement of the 
ruling houses in Eastern and Southern Italy; but they were fa 
somal of robuster virtues, of courage and manliness. At all events, they 
cannot be charged with those atrocities and meannesses, those treacheries 
and murders, which blot the escutcheons of the Houses of Visconti and 
Este, of the Scaligers and Ezzelines ; which disgraced the Angiovin kings 
of Naples, and the senators of Ven Of what other line of Italian 
nces can it be said, that no member of it gained his throne or lost his 
ife by violence or poison? of what other European State can it be said, 
that the blood of its citizens was never shed in d contests? This 
helps, no doubt, very much to account for the attachment of the people 
to their princes, and the conservatism which characterizes the nation. Or 
look at the princes of the House of Savoy as We cannot, with 
the exception of Emmanuel Philibert, point to any'fh the long line of 
“ >: ee 





their princes who were in advance of age; ba were most of 
them in advance of their subjects. On the other hand, Benet A soo 
in observing the ther States, and sagacious in learning from 
their errors as well as their im emente ; and therefore unconscious- 


ly prepared the soil for tutional } 
was the difficulty of the problem 
which, by courage, ity, and 


perseverence, 
tent accomplished. Step out of provinces separated by | 
tat asedmplinna, Step by ste. on of prov tty tave cometh 
dated a small kingdom in the most part 
of the globe. 
consolida: 


tier of the most ly coveted portion 
dition of Piedmont shows that in this work of tion they have 
any individual form of life ; their aristocracy still sar- 


not 

vives, many members of it are doin their work nobly as un- 
der the new Constitution ; the manicipal element, which appeared at one 
time to be lost, has come up again strong and vigorous, but now subor- 
dinated to the highest interests of the State and nation. Of course, we 
do not mean to say that these were working consciously for an 
other end than that of increasing the extent and the prosperity of the 
dominions ; indeed, their stren; to have 
arisen from the fact, that they not look too far forward, that they un- 
derstood the times, and shaped their course according to the exi ies of 


, where others exhausted it. 


= of the day.* 
he House of Savoy has always known how to make its value felt. The 
history of the race from the first illustrates this assertion. Umberto Bian- 
camano, the founder of the house, raised himself to power by the aid he 
rendered the Emperor Conrad IIL. in securing the inheritance of the king- 
dom of Burgundy. This sovereignty was of course very limited in its na- 
ture—a mere primacy over a number of barons and presi- 
dency in the council which administered justice in the country. But his 
descendants soon contrived, by courage and address, to augment their au- 
—_— They extended their dominions 2 ae entered into 
friendly relations with some of the cities of plains ; conceded privi- 
leges to those districts subject to them which were 
to take them for themselves ; concluded treaties with the princes whose 
territories had access to the Mediterranean, and thus gave the cities under 
tion the advantages of commerce beyond the seas. 

and commerce of the towns gained them such moral 
wer, that they soon began to outgrow this tutelage, and 
even to draw into their circle the minor nobles who were harassed 
their more powerful neighbours. their own habits of command 
and the military spirit of their 


From 
retainers, these nobles ser- 
vice to the cities and soon made them independent of the 
The House of Savoy, however, kept up a good _eueonw 
of them, showed itself clever in profiting by the discords soon arose 
between the nobles and the commoners within the cities, interposing in 
favour now of one party, now of another; and at last obtained grants of 
the lordship of many. 
From the position of their dominions, embracing the principal passes 
Go fie See peestioniie, the Great and Little St. 
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These very difficulties, however, kept them on the alert, rendered 

movements more decided, policy more carefully adapted to the 
events of the time. What a small State had most to dread, especially at 
ee ae , was lest its more powerful neighbours 
should agree to divide it between them. This the House of Savoy avoided 
by never remaining neutral. policy was to make themselves use- 
ful to one or other of their powerful neighbours, and thus to grow 








European princes at any period of their | si 


them, manfully taking the step which lay next to them, and doing the | in 


by | was so li 


and the | refi 


. | Prince when in misfortune, 


signalized themselves by chivalrous deeds. It could hardly have been 
the desire of territorial aggrandizement that carried princes of Savoy to 
make war in Flanders and Apulia and the East ; that induced one of 
them to fit out a fleet at Venice (as vy J possessed as yet no seaport of 
on own) to succour the Emperor of the Greeks. And yet the character 
ey there gained for valour and wisdom and generosity did tend to con- 
solidate and extend their dominion, It was just at this time that they 
acquired the greatest increase of power in Piedmont, that many cities, 
I g their depend on the House of Anjou, voluntarily offered 
themselves to the Prince of Savoy. Even such important States as Ve- 
nice and Genoa, which had long carried on a destructive warfare, sub- 
mitted their differences to Amedeus VI., who showed the interest that he 
took in the welfare of Italy by mediating between them, with as much 
earnestness as skill, after the battle of Chioggia. Encouraged the 
progress they were making in Italy, and the prestige they were ae 
—seeing, moreover, that it was hopeless to extend their power on the 
rance and Switzerland,—the House of Savoy began at this time 
to adopt a more directly Italian policy, which they have followed ever 


nce. 
But the turning-point in the his’ of this of Italy is the reign of 
Emmanuel Philibert. During reid critical po ab B of rer aix- 
teenth century, the House of Savoy was re 
for fifty years by an incapable prince. 
— in — = dominions Aint om LS 
enemies, or the Imperialists, a Himeelf a nguished 
mander in et ey: army, he beat the French in the famous battle of 
St. Quentin, on the peace of Chateau Cambresis in 1559, his ancient 
dominions were restored to him nominally, though he could not altoge- 
tes gat rid of tis tenures Be tothe pee He then showed himself 
t a statesman as he previously proved himself a general ; 
east, we are content to judge him according to the times in 
lived, and not to impute it to him as shortsightedness that he did 
ov 8 ee Sek t took two centuries or mord to teach the 
part of Europe 


The larger monarchies had now consolidated themselves, and 
seeking for further extension. Emmanuel Ph 





is 


fron- | voy, whether they were personally warlike or not, have maintained a 


ig army, large for the size and resources of the country ; and 
80 doing have secured a refuge for whatever independent Italian life 
spirit remained. This neooaty has determined in many ways the inter- 
nal development of this part of Italy. The standing army, for instance, 
soon led to a monarchy upon the new type. 
Tt cannot be denied that the realm of Savoy obtained at the end of the 
© kind of pollgiod liberty, by adcpting. the practios -abeedy In vogue 
a - op’ v 
for more a cen Uy agian ata ye wet 


were the barons and the 

a law being executed or a bi observed, if they had not been par- 
ties to its enactment. In the thirteenth century, when the monarchy was 
in a great measure relieved from the feudal system, and 
the great lords were in some degree humbled, we find both nobles and 
non-nobles consul formation of laws. But true assemblies of the 
third estates do not to have been usual in Piedmont until 1391, 
during the minority of eus VIII. Then we find not only the proceres 
but the deputies of the cities summoned to discuss public busi 


ness under 
the name of patriots, It is evident, however, that this could scarcely be 
tative assembly, though it might have furnished the germ 
of one, as it actually did in England. The people of* the towns were no 
doubt represented by their ba peed but by whom were the of the 
country represented? Certainly not the barons, who taxed and 
fleeced them: nor by the deputies of the towns, of which the greater 
number of them did not enjoy the franchise. Just as little were the lower 
cl represent -d by the prelates. 
oreover, the privilege of having a spokesman in the States General 
tly esteemed, that many of the smaller communities were quite 
indifferent to it, and declined sending one oa account of the expense ; #0 
that the assemblies were never numerous, except at a crisis which stirred 
the national spirit. 

This indifference arose no doubt 'y from the fact that their collec- 
tive functions were very limited ; the chief reason, indeed, for which they 
were convoked by the Prince—for they could not assemble of 
—was to consent to extraordinary taxes, and to distribute the pa it 
of them amongst the different provinces and according to the t 
classes. Still, when the States to meet frequently for this purpose, 
iscussed and urged the Sovereign ; the members 
ie eawoashly anquiced the sence of belen to a kelly, aud wens 8 
certain extent emancipated from local and jealousies ; so that 
their meeting served to deepen the page Ad yey 9 More than 
once the States of Piedmont strongly ited their fidelity to their 

expressing their determination to serve him 
and no other, and taxing themselves to raise troops for the defence of the 


country. 
But two ene of Srestem ofenpating unl tgpseaden weeted She 
national t. During the wars in a tween the Emperor 


: the most influen had become 
either French or Spanish 
or Italian 1 Philibert 


SS 


sentiment, intend of cing Piedmontee, Sa- 
Emmanue was almost the 
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But if he thus rendered his power as Duke absolute, we cannot deoy 
that he, and indeed many of bis successors, exercised it wisely and, on 
on the whole. impartially. When Emmanuel Philibert came to the 
throne, he found the country poor, weak, divided, corrapted ; the finan- 
ces in disorder—the people ignorant—industry destroyed—the feeling of 
nationality extinct. He left it one of the best ordered and strongest of 
monarchies : he instituted famous schools—protected the fine arts—in- 
vited learned Italians to settle in his dominions—introduced mechanical 
appliances—protected industrial enterprise—established a model farm— 
jatroduced or at all events promoted, the growth of silk—organized a 
navy as well as the army already mentioned—restored the finances. 
Having learned that great abuses existed in the administration of the 
law, he ordered that all civil and criminal processes should be written in 
Italian and made as plain as possible. 

The following sketch of this remarkable man, drawn by the Venetian 
ambassador at his court, is very interesting :— 

“ He always negotiates walking or standing ; he lies very little in bed ; 
he speaks few words, but those are full of pith. He is all muscle, with 
little flesh, and has in his eyes, and in all the motions of his body, a grace 
which is something more than human. In all his actions he has a won- 
derful gravity and dignity, and seems verily to have been born to rule. 
He speaks Italian, French, Spanish, German, and Flemish so well that he 
seems to bave been born amongst them. He receives al! petitions with 
his own hand, desiring that justice should be administered to rich and 
poor alike. He lays the greatest stress upon his word, and has often told 
me that, rather thar. fail of his word, he would lose his life and his States. 
At table, he has read aloud to him summaries of history, in which he 
takes the greatest delight, (in my time the Ethics of Aristotle were being 
read to him) ; he then retires to work at artillery, models of fortresses, 
etc., with first-rate workmen, whom he employs. He seems to be born 
for everything, to understand everything, and to speak of everything as 
if it were in his peculiar line. He takes pleasure in the society of learned 
men, and always reasons with them. In Germany he is reckgned a Ger- 
man, from being connected with the House of Saxony ; by the Portu- 

ese, a Portuguese on account,of his mother ; amongst Frenchmen, a 

renchman, from old and new relationsbips. But he is an Italian, and 
will always have himself so considered. His Highness always speaks 
with peculiar affection of the liberties of the Lucchese, because they pre- 
serve so mach love and concord.” 

His son, Charles Emmanuel I., succeeding to a throne which his father 
had strengthened by wise internal administration, and provided with all 
that was needful for carrying on war, “ aspired to be the Alexander of 
that Philip.” 

It does not fall in with our purpose to speak of his various ambitious 
schemes. He would probably have established a more lasting fame if he 
had at first confined bis aims to his own side of the Alps. His policy was 
in later years altogether an Italian policy. The desire to form astrong 
monarchy in the north of Italy, led him to exchange some of his ancient 

vinees on the French side of the Alps with the Italian provinces of 

uzzo, which the French had held for many years. Henry IV. of 
France, who, after ordering his own kingdom, was bent upon organizing 
Burope against the preponderance of the two Austrian Houses, encou- 
raged him in his schemes of Italian aggrandizement ; and perhaps, if the 
dagger of the assassin had rot cut short the life of the former, the seven- 
teenth century might have seen the Dukes of Savoy Kings of the Lom- 


Charles Emmanuel’s great merit was, that he completed the work of 
Emmanuel Philibert in restoring the sentiment of nationality—exalting, 
indeed, the love of independence almost into a passion. Italy, from one 
end to the other, resounded with his praises when alone he defied the 
mighty yy monarchy, the hated tyranny which then oppressed her, 

kept her armies in check during a war of four years. 

A small State like that of Piedmont was, we have already remarked, 
in the greatest danger when the leading Powers on each side of her were 
agreed—at least, so long as she stood alone. Hence after the peace es- 
tablished between France and Spain, in 1626, Charles Emmanuel endea- 
voured to establish a league between all the Italian princes, with the 
Pop eas its President. Unfortunately, Urban VIII. would not at that 
time listen to the proposal of an Italian confederation ; though he seems 
to have been jealous of the predominance of foreigners. 

The impetuosity of Charles Emmanuel’s character would not suffer 
him to carry out the traditional policy of the House of Savoy as re- 

its more powerful neighbours ; but his son, likewise a brave sol- 
ier and a good general, returned to it ; “ for,” as says one of the histo- 
rians of the dynasty, “ whilst he sided with France, he did not do the 
—— all the harm he might, He even kept up intercourse with 
, by means of the Bishop of Alba; and thus succeeded in prevent- 
— one or the other foreign party from obtaining any decided 

Oo a 

However, dates the two minorities which occupied so large a portion 
of the seventeenth century, France held a pre in Piedmont— 
the source of much corruption, division, mi . It was not till 
1690 that Victor Amedeus II. shook it off. Entering into an alliance 
with Austria, he declared war Louis XIV. ; but finding that bis 
dominions suffered as much by his allies as his enemies, and fearful lest 
the former should become too powerful and oppress his States in their 
turn, after secret negotiations he concluded peace with France on 
advantageous terms, recovering the important town of Pinerolo from 
the French, and the still more important pass of the Mont Genévre ; 
whilst at the same time he was treated, not as a vassal whose contingent 

demanded, but as an ally whose aid is sougit and rewarded. 

In 1713 he had the satisfaction of knowing that not one acre of Italian 

was left in the hands of the French, and not one pass by which 

troops could invade Italy. And this was perhaps more important 

for the stability of the Piedmontese kingdom (for its Sovereign now bore 
the regal title) than the acquisition of Sicily or Sardinia. 

The reign of Charles Emmanuel III. contains a passage of foreign 
ley very characteristic of the Savoy dynasty. So long asthe Austrian 
Emperor, master of Naples and Lombardy, boasted in that strength, and 
treated the smaller States with arrogance, the King of Sardinia inclined 


to,the French alliance ; and at last declared, in the war of the Polish | fee 


on, agafhst Austria.* But when, on the death of the Emperor 
Charles VI., and the accession of Maria Theresa, the very existence of 
the Austrian empire seemed to be endangered, Charles Emmanuel soon 
perceived that the annihilation of Austria would result in the destruction 
of Savoy, because no barrier would then exist against the ambition of 
France. He therefore entered into alliance with Austria; but intro- 
duced into the treaty a proviso, unique in its character, and consecr at- 
ing, as it were, the principle of mmutabllity, on which his predecessors had 
always acted. leclared that he might detach himself from the alli- 
ance and confederate with the enemies of Austria, on giving two months’ 
notice—a thing frequently done without any proviso, never before so 
frankly and naively claimed as a right. Th mutability of counsel on 
the part of Savoy was, in fact, one condition of her existence. To help 
to raise up a strong Power was to establish for herself a master ; to side 
with the weaker party was to secure its triumph for a time, and gain 
some reward for herself--a reward which the strong would feel no need 
of promising, or at all events of paying. It is plain that nothing but 


the military prestige of the Piedmontese could render such a course suc- | *64l 


cessful, that nothing but suecess could make it respected ; the con- 
querors of Guastalla and the C@ de |’Assiette, the armies that with un- 


broken spirit bad kept at bay forty thousand Spaniards before Asti, | © 


could afford to adopt it. 

But we must turn to the consideration of some of those points of inter- 
nal economy that tended to strengthen and consolidate the State. How- 
ever imperfect and arbitrary the measures of reform adopted by the 
monarchs of the House of Savoy, we can trace a rough justice in their 
dealings. If taxes were heavy, they were levied with far more attempt 
at impartiality than elsewhere. manuel Philibert, finding the heavy 
tax on salt a great burden on the poor, substituted in the place of it a tax 
to be distributed among the different communes, which became a perma- 
nent land and house tax. . 

His son attempted to equalise the public burdens, but the wars in which 
he engaged left no opportunity. From the differences of tenure, of 
customs, &c., it was a most difficult work to assess them at all fairly. 
Many claimed yr | ; under corrupt administrations, many purchased 
it, to the detriment of the public treasury. The whole ecclesiastical body 
resisted most stoutly the taxation of their demesnes ; but, in spite of the 
use of their spiritual arms, were to submit. The able and am- 
bitious Victor Amedeus LI. comp this good work, in spite of the op- 


* The words of his manifesto show that he considered himself, what Urban 
VIII. called the first who bore his name, the defender of the liberties of Italy :— 
poses by his run vo destroy the liberty of ltaly, of which the flowse of Savoy nas 
posers A of Sa’ 
pe oy ey bulwark.” — as 





Piao in ho Mapton of His and Sicily, under ish rule, the 
nant bf pone ts I bry yng which the 
eke no more than 268,000 ; and the clergy, it is probable, not a 


position of the privileged classes. Before he abdicated the throne, all 
the estates in Piedmont without distinction of tenure were subjected to 
an impartial Jand-tax, assessed under a general valuation (now _under 
course of revision), which likewise furnished the materials for levying all 
local burdens on the communes, such as those for schools and the ex- 
pense of administration. F . 
| His son and successor, Charles Emmanuel IIL, distinguished himself 
by his endeavours to reconcile the conflicting wishes of the different or- 
| ders of society, and to purify the administration of justice. We are told 
| that the nobles complained of the number of commoners whom he promo- 
ted to public ; whilst the suitors in the courts of law marvelled at 
the conduct of a king who so far distrusted his own judgment and so far 
honoured the judicial servants of the Crown, as to refuse granting 4 
briefs of d tion from their sentences, unless after consultation wit 
the judges themselves. 

At the same time, we must admit that in his reforms he was far behind 
those which were being introduced into Lombardy and Tuscany. The phi- 
losophical theories which were beginning to tell there, were scarcely 
known in Piedmont, and in general culture she was far behind the rest 
of Italy and Western Europe. The atmosphere of the Court of Turin lay 
so heavy on the brighter spirits of the age, that such men as Alfieri. La- 
grange, Denina, and Berthollet were fain to seek a more congenial air on 
the banks of the Arno and the Seine, at Berlin and at Milan. 

The Piedmontese partake more than any people in Italy of the nor- 
thern character. Their fancy is less active, their judgment more sober, 
than that of the southerns ; there is more gravity in their manners, more 
constancy in their attachments, more steadfastness in their convictions. 
Monarch and people were well fitted to each other. No people for cen- 
turies were more justly proud of their loyalty. However hardly they may 
occasionally have been pressed, we do not read ofinsurrections in Savoy 
or in Piedmont, like those against the Spanish governors of Milan and of 
Naples. 

Whea Louis XIV. in 1690 endeavoured to excite an insurrection in 
Piedmont, he found it quite impracticable. On the other hand, the peo- 
le of Turin rose, all love and loyalty, one day in 1611, against the 

‘rench, when a report was spread that they had slain Charles Emmanuel 
I. Yet he was a prince who more than any other wearied the land with 
wars ;* but then he had gained Saluzzo from the French, he had founded 
a compact Italian State, adopted an Italian policy, and secured solid 
honour for his country. 

The union thus subsisting between the prince and his subjects had its 
ground in the fact that they were engaged in a common cause. It was 
not the cause of political liberty ; but it was one which, when gross in- 
justice on the part of the rulers has not alienated their subjects, affects 
still more powerfully the heart and imagination of a robust and unpo- 
lished people—the cause of national independ They saw that na- 
tional resources were expended on national objects. What comparison 
between the burdens of the Piedmontese, which, though excessive, re- 
mained in the country, and the forty millions sterling which, according 
to Botta, were in thirteen years drained from the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies? And for what? To supply the extravagance of the Spaniards, 
to enrich foreign courtiers and their mistresses. 

We have already remarked a certain vitality and permanence in two of 
the elements of the Subalpine State—the monarch and the people. The 
same may be said of the aristocracy. They have never been entirely ex- 
hausted, either personally or socially. This proceeded partly from their 
relation to the towns, so destructive to the aristocratic element in other 

rts of Italy. The political life of the Piedmontese cities never deve- 

oped itself with that activity which was so remarkable in the cities of 
the other provinces. This arose in part from the inferior vivacity of the 
people, but more from the fact that they were kept in check by the pow- 
erful counts and marquises whose territories extended everywhere around 
them. Even the most energetic of them did not seek to gain strength so 
often by self-dependence and internal organization, as by placing them- 
selves under the protection of the bishops, who, either from principle or 
interest, were generally disposed to make common cause with them. But 
we may find also another reason. From the scattered notices which we 
possess of these Piedmontese towns, it ap: that the noble part of the 
population had a separate organization from the people ; but whatever 
tagonism existed bet the nobles and the people, the nobles them- 
selves were not or, ed in opposite parties, as we know was the case 
both at Milan and nce. A difference of race seems to lie at the bot- 
tom of the dissension there existing. Villani tells us that at Florence 
pot apy of the Guelfs and Ghibellines were originally limited to the 
ity : and Niebubr believes that this schism was much older than the 
time of the Suabian empire ; that it took its rise from the times of the 
Emperor Otho, and proceeded from the encroachments of the newly-set- 
tled German upon the old Lombard gentes. It is certain that the t gentes 
who came from Germany, were agra all Ghibellines. Now these 
Cegmes gute wane Snes ptasipaty Tuscany and R The 
nobles of the towns in the north, as well as the great landho (the 
nitors of very ~~ the nobles of the present day,) were almost 
exclusively Lombard. consequence of this was, that the nobles held 
more closely together, and the people never attained to such power as to 
be able to deal with them as the Romans did with their aristocracy, when 
they chose Brancaleone for their senator ; or as Giano della Bella dealt 
with the Florentine nobles ; or as the democracy dealt with the nobles of 
Siena, who were violently disfranchised in 1283. 

Much of the vigour of Piedmontese life may be traced to this cause. 
The nobles and other persons of the higher orders retained the same posi- 
tion which they had always held in the cities, and were thus pape to 
form a bulwark for the community against the encroachments the So- 








power or to submit to his prot —To be 
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A FLIGHT TO THE LOWER REGIONS. 
BY MR. JOHN FREDERICK SMITH. 


Well, I told you already how the visitors’ bell was put up at 

t. *Twas a great fact, that nobody could controvert ; a fixture that 
nothing could remove. I endeavoured to compromise by re-establishing 
the knocker, but in vain ; I cut the wire, but it would not do. I bribed 
the milkman, the green- , and the chimney-sweep to pull at it from 
morning till night, but Mrs. S. was inexorable. Alas! my efforts in this 
last way only brought afresh misfortune on me. One morning at break- 
fast w an importunate clatter, which set all the servants running up 
and down stairs, turned out to be only a summons from the baker’s Y, 
Mrs. S. said to me, 

“My dear, these constant mistakes are very annoying. One never 
knows what sort of person is at the door—those people are very stupid— 
they will ring the wrong bell.” 

“Of course they will,” said I, with a quiet hamph. “That comes of 
having a visitor’s bell. There was no mistake when we had the knocker. 
The tradespeople knew the difference between a single knock and a dou- 
ble ; but everybody gives the same pull to the bell, you know.” 

“ There is but one remedy for this nuisance,” said 


Mrs. 8. 
“I think so,” said I—“ take away the bell and put up the knocker 
n. 





“Gracious goodness, Mr. Smith, bow can you propose such a thing 
to -, I beg you will never allude to it again. You know I can’t 
I had nothing more to say, so I held my tongue, and waited for Mrs. 
5.’s explanation : ‘twas not long coming. 

“ You can’t think,” said she, after reconnoitring me with her eye for a 
moment, “ you can’t think how nicely the Joneses have m: : 

Jones tells me ’tis the greatest comfort in the world.” 

“What is the greatest comfort in the world?—Mr. Jones’s Bramah 
lateh-key, I — 

“Shame, Mr. Smith, shame upon you ; you know very well it isn’t that 

mean. 


” _— => you mean, my dear?” 

“IT mean ight of steps that Mr. Jones got put down to the 
Ny tg to please his wife. He is the kindest 1 man to her, Mr. 

I knew it very well, and heard poor Jor-s grumbling about it often 
pa eb ery I had a horrible presentiment of evil as I saw the masons 
jay 

“?Twould be the greatest improvement imaginable ; to say nothing of 
preventing the ringing of the bell from morning till ni t, oa bringing 
the servants up and down stairs from their business, soiling the steps 
and hall with dirty feet, ’twould make the house so warm. I assure you 
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vereign, and to make better terms with him when obliged to yield to his | it- 
ti luded next Suturday. 





the constant draughts of air from opening the hall-door every moment 
are enough to give one their death. I caught a bad cold last winter 
which I can’t shake off, and I attribute it all to the hall-door.” 

“ Well, suppose we put up a door at the inner hall,’’ said I. 

“And what good would that do, Mr. Smith? You would have just 
double the clapping and slamming, or the servants would keep it 
and then it would be useless. Take my word for it, the only remedy isa 
flight of steps down to the area.”’ 

“ What would you say to a staircase outside the house up to the roof, 
with a landing at a window in every story? "Twould be remarkably con- 
venient, and so secure.” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Smith. That’s the way you answer me when I propose 
anything that’s reasonable.”’ 

“ Reasonable, Mrs. Smith!” 

“ Yes, reasonable, Mr. Smith ; isn’t it reasonable that we should have 
things comfortable like every one else ?”’ 

“T won’t do it, Mrs. Smith. I’d never have an easy night if I did.” 

« nen | well, Mr. Smith, very well. I know you'll have your own way 
as usual. You have no consideration for me—and in my delicate state 
too—very well.” 

The white pocket-handkerchief was in requisition, and Mrs. Smith’s face 
was hidden in a moment. You may know my horror of “ a scene.” 

“ My dear,” said I, approaching and taking her hand, “ pray don’t dis- 
com: yourself.”’ 

“ Leave me, Mr. Smith, leave me if you please,” said she, withdrawing 
her hand and sobbing ; and then came a long fit of coughing. 

I felt my firmness giving way. If I waited another moment I knew 
I should be defeated, so I fled. 

Dinner that day was but a gloomy affair. There was no storm, it is 
true, but there was a calm that was a thousand times more intolerable, 
an affectation of mute, meek resignation, of injured, suffering submission, 
that galls a man of feeling more than the most violent outburst of anger. 
An air and a demeanor that seemed to say—“ suffering is the badge of all 
our tribe and I must wear it like every poor daughter of Eve.” I tried 
conversation in vain ; I extracted no response save in curt, dry monosyl- 
lables. 

“ The devil take Jones and his wife and their flight of steps to the 
area,”’ said I, peevishly, as I sat, after my wife retired, sipping my soli- 
tary glass of sherry (when things went right, she sat beside me while I 
drank it). “ But for them, or rather for her, my wife would no more have 
thought of such an adjunct to the house than of a barbican or a tower— 
*tis always the way of the sex, always following the example set by 
some leader of the fashion, from polar bonnets that leave the head un- 
covered, to equatorial crinolimes that increase the circumference three- 
fold.”” And so I fell into a reverie upon the subject of foreign influences 
and the invasion of domestic arrangements by out-of-door facilities 
whether morally by the action of Mrs. Jones on Smith, or physically 
by the incursion of all sorts of people by the area staircase, gettin to the 
very foundation of that which once was considered a man’s castle, and 
sapping and mining it day and night. Thus I went on musing and sip- 
ping my wine till somehow or other I found that I had got almost to the 
bottom of the bottle, and then I lighted a cigar in a sort of sulky des- 
peration, and commenced to smoke in the parlour (an audacity never be- 
fore perpetrated when Mrs. Smith was at home). In the midst of my co- 
gitations and potations and fumigations I heard the hall-door bell give a 
single, low ring—it had quite a guilty sound, as if the tongue struck the 
rim unwillingly, and with asense of shame, as knowing it was telling a 
lie in ing that body was at the door upon a lawful call- 
ing. Then a foot came up the stairs stealthily and along the hall, 
and the street door was softly opened and kept ajar. Now, as chance 
would have it, the lour door was in somewhat the same state, and so 
the chill evening wind—for it was in the month of November—that was 
blustering noisily up the street, like a rake going home half seas over, 
finding a gentleman’s door a little bit open, squeezed itself in for a lark 
between the gossippers, and ran up and dowa tbe hall, and finally turned 
into where I was sitting, and made straight at me with the most uncere- 
monious freedom. 

The wind fairly laughed op into my face, and blew the long ash-top off 
my cigar, and scattered it all about my clothes. Somehow I fancied—I 
suppose from the irritability of my brain, or the smoking or the—or in 
fact from some cause or other, for | am no metaphysician or cholo- 
gist, or whatever you call those sort of philoso that know all! about 
our souls—at all events, I fancied that wind was endowed with 
intelligence, and I even thought that I could interpret what it was about. 


at oy he 
mith, why the deuce do you allow your hall-door to be 





“ Hollo, Mr. 
kept open such a night as this?” 
* How can I help it?” was my mental response. “ The servants will 


“ Of course they will. But let them gossip at the area door.”’ 

“ T have no area door, thank heaven.” 

“The more fool you. Why, as I came up the street I passed by Jones’s 
house, and the hall-door was as close as wax. I couldn’t even whistle 
through the keyhole. *Twasnt worth my while to tumble down the area 
steps, and whisk by the cook that was talking to the policeman ; so on 
Iran till I met your door invitingly ajar. I couldn’t resist the fun of 
dropping in and giving you a blowing up for your folly. Take your 
wife’s advice and mine too, unless you to have another breeze with 
us both. Send for the masons in the morning and knock up a flight of 
steps from the kitchen door without delay. Remember you have the 
whole, long winter before you, to say nothing of March. So if you don’t 
make provision to keep me out of the house, /’m blowed but you'll catch 


“T'll be blowed if I do any such thing.” 

“ Phew—w—w-—” was the response, with a long derisive whistle. 
“ Aye will you do it, Mr. Smith, as sure as you are a Benedict and I am 
a Blast. Phew—w—w!” 

This insult was not to be endured. I sprang up with the insane inten- 
tion of kicking the volatile intruder out of the house. He was somehow 
too nimble for me, and I am certain escaped into the street, for I heard 
the hall-door shut-to hurriedly. I threw myself back again into the 
chair in which I had been ruminating, tossed the unfin cigar into the 
grate and the unfinished wine into my mouth, and leaning backwards re- 
signed myself to my fate with a sigh. 

“ Unless my own watch and all the clocks and watches in the house 
were in league to play me a trick, 1 must have continued full two hours 
in this state of medi‘ation, or abstraction, or sleep, as one of the servants 
stupidly denominated it, when looking into the room to see why I did 
not go up stairs to tea. The effect, however, of the whole affair upon 
me was to tranquillize my mind, to abate all inclination to domestic con- 
tention, and dispose me to a conciliatory and even a concessionary 
mood. In this agreeable temper I went up to the drawing-room, and 
made the most affectionate advances to Mrs. Smith. With the quick in- 
stinct of her sex, improved by matrimonial experience, she saw her ad- 
vantage in a moment and did not fail to use it. The matter of the flight 
of steps was again introduced in the most unsuspicious and natural way 
in the world, apropos of something or other—our little boy going up 
stairs to bed—if I remember rightly—it was ted under every fa- 
vourable consideration by my wife, and with all the eloquence of 
word and tone and manner which “ that wily sex’’ know so well how to 
use. "Twas an easy thing for Saint Senanus to resist the lady in the 
boat, because he made her put about without letting her within arms’ 
length of him. But if he had suffered her to land and married her! 
Then, as a true man and a husband I swear, she would have made the 
holy anchorite—if she so willed it—dance a rigadoon in a slashed velvet 
doublet with a Spanish hat and feathers. My defence was little more 
than a show of resistance. I hesitated—wavered pitulated—surren 
dered. Oh, Mr. Slingsby, sir, you may i can’t understand my 
case, for you area bachelor. Jobn a lear fellow ; can feel 
for me and put yourself in my place and e allowance, for you too 
have a wife. P me me, my friends, the humiliating recital of the de- 
tails. Let it suffice that the point of the area steps was conceded irre- 
vocably, unqualifiedly ; and the only terms which I was able to make 
was the concession to me on the part of Mrs. Smith of the long-coveted 
Bramah latch-key for the hall door, Next day I had a vague conscious- 
ness that I had been assailed and subdued in a moment of weakness, and 
the conviction made me feel decidedly spoony—but repentance came too 
late. Mrs. S. followed up her vic with promptness and decision, and 
on my return home to dinner I found a fellow in the area with a rule in 
his hand making ments which he jotted down in a pocket-book. 
Before the week was over a ES ae eh 4 
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seemed to be recognised to the tenth degree as giving the right to pri- 
vate entrée. Indeed my observations upon this matter disclosed to me 
a very singular fact that the maid-servants had invariably a very large 
preponderance of male over female relatives, especialy brothers. So nu- 
merous were they in fact, that the family type seemed at last to have 


been totally worn out, so that most of them did not bear the slightest | 


resemblance to the beloved relative whom they came to visit. d 
they were not only civilians, but were soldiers and metropolitan police- 
men, and one of the latter, by a singular coincidence, belonged to the 


Besides, | 


division in which my house is situated. That flight of steps was my | 
bane. To watch it became a sort of monomania. At the grey dawn of d 
the morning I have seen queer, suspicious-looking women with large ner in which he could do so; but Ropsley was a man who only asked to 


cloaks diving down from the street. 


At the dusk of evening nondescript figures would steal up from the | with all his knowled 
t of them round the corner. | he judged of women 
Heaven knows! At first I| at Constance as he added, “ I'll read you what he says, or perhaps, Miss 
resolutely enforced the locking of the door. I saw from the parlour-| Beverley, you would like to see his letter ?” 


loom below, and hurry away till I lost si 
hen what was the state of affairs at night? 


window the bolt shot and took the key with me when I retired for the 


night. Alas! I had soon to abandon this security. There was scarce a) him. 


a night that the key was not wanted for something or another; and so 
we were aroused from sleep. One time the chimneys were to be swept 


e 
at four in the morning—next one of the servants was taken dan; hs 


ill and required the apothecary—then something else—till at last my 
wife protested that it would be better to leave the key with her own maid, 
in whom she placed special confidence, rather than have our rest continu- 


ally broken. “ Besides,” said she, “ Deborah is asteady, good girl ; and, 


fortunately enough, the police constable who bas charge of the street is| mence. The girl bit her lips, and wished she had held her toague. Rops- | 
her cousin, and will I am sure for her sake pay particular attention to the | lep saw he had marked up another point in the game. 


house.” 


“ T aequiesced—what else could I do? and so day and night the door | lows, and old school-days cannot be expected to last all one’s life. 
to my lower regions, like that which Virgil describes to the nether world, | ever, Victor does not forget us. He seems to be very gay, though, and 


lay, I may say, open— 
“ Dies atque noctes patet arti janua Ditis.” 


Still as I lay down on my bed each night, I felt that I slept as it were 
upon a mine—and I constantly fell off into uneasy slumbers thinking of 
my perilous b vy we So thoroughly did the matter lay hold of my 
imagination that I had once a very singular dream. I thought I was in 
the city of Luz, and saw that marvellous ladder disclosed to Jacob, 
stretching upwards to the skies, with the glorious beings ascending and 
descending upon it. Suddenly I beheld Michael and Satan contending 
for the ladder—the fiend prevailed—seized the ladder—fiung all the an- 
gels off it, and reversing its position thrust the top of it down into the 
nether world while the foot rested on the earth. At the same moment 
the scene was changed. Luz melted away into London. Jacob’s ladder 
became Smith’s area-flight whereon were going up and down Jew clothes- 
men with black and three hats upon their 8, sprace footmen, 
——— icemen, and squalid old bags. I awoke in a state of 

ble ion, and found little re in the interpretation of 
the vision. Joseph, you live in a suburban villa where is no underground 
story. Mr. Slingsby, your house is in the country where there is little 
danger from city morality—but should either of you ever come to live in 
a large town, let me solemnly enjoin upon you to eschew as you would a 
lazar house—a residence that has an external flight of steps down to the 
lower apartments—and let no pressure from without or within—no ex- 
hortations of friends—no conjugal influence active or passive—no elo- 
quence vocal or mute —of tongue or tear, of sigh or sulleaness —no threat, 
no blandishment, no earthly power induce you to do what, alas! I have 
done. If you do, you will confer upon your domestic establishment the 
same benefit that Satan conferred upon mankind, when he constructed 
his celebrated cause-way, described by Milton, between Paradise and Pan- 
demonium. You, like him, shall have made a facile passage for seven 
deadly sins, for the seven million venial ones. Too late you will dis- 
cover that one can be about as easily closed up as the other, and every 
day you live will disclose to you some new and interesting point of re- 
semblance between them as “ A FLIGHT TO THE LOWER REGIONS.” 


—=_—>_ 


THE INTERPRETER. 
OHAPTER XIII.—BEVERLEY MERE. 

What contrasts there are in life. Light and shade, Lazarus and Dives, 
the joyous spirit and the broken heart, always in juxtaposition. Here 
are two pictures not three miles apart. 

A pale, wan young man, dressed in black, with the traces of deep grief 
on his countenance, and his whole bearing that of one who is thoroughly 
overcome and prostrated by sorrow, sits brooding over an untasted break- 
fast ; the room he occupies is not calculated to shed a cheering influence 
on his reflections : it is a long, low, black-wainscoted apartment, well 
stored with books, and furnished in a curious and somewhat picturesque 
style with massive chairs and quaintly carved cabinets. Ancient armour 

from the walls, looming y and gigantic in the subdued light, 

for although it is a bright Oc morning out-of-doors, its narrow win- 
dows and thick walls make Alton ——_ dull and sombre and gloomy 
within. A few sketches, evidently by the hand of a master, are hung in 
favourable lights. More than one are spirited ntations of a mag- 
nificent black-and-white retriever—the same that is now lying on the floor, 
his head buried between his huge, strong paws, watching his master’s fi- 
with unwinoking e That master takes no notice of his favourite. 

ly he fixes his heavy glance on a picture hanging over the 
chimney-piece, and then wi wa it with a low stifled moan of anguish, 
at which the we Sr - his head See, wanies to recognise a too fa- 
miliar sound. picture is of a beautiful foreign-looking woman ; its 
and eyebrows are reproduced in that sorrow-stricken young man. 

y are mother and son; and they have never met. Could she but 
have seen me then! If ever a spirit might revisit earth to console the 
weary ao here, surely it would be a mother’s bringing comfort to a 
suffering child. How I longed for her love and her sympathy. How I felt I 
had been robbed—yes, robbed, of my — in her sad ard premature death. 
Reader, have you never seen a little child, after a fall, or a blow, or some 
infantine wrong or grievance, run and hide its weeping face in its mo- 
ther’s lap? Such is the first true impulse of our childish nature, and it is 
never completely eradicated from the human breast. The strong, proud 
man, though he may almost forget her in his triumphs and his successes, 
goes to his mother for consolation when he is overtaken by sorrow, de- 
ceived in his affectivuns, wounded in his feelings, or sad and sick at heart. 
here he knows he is secure of sympathy and consolation ; there he knows 
he will not be judged harshly, and as the world judges; there he knows 
that, do what he will, is a fountain of love and patience, never to run dry ; 
and for one blessed moment he is indeed a child again, God help those 


who, like me, have never known a mother’s love. Such are the true or- 


phans, and such He will not forget. 
Bold loses pati at last, and pokes his cold, wet nose into my hand. 
Yes, Bold, it is not of any use to sit brooding here. “ Hie, boy! fetch 


me my hat.” The dog is delighted with his task, away he scampers 
across the hall—he knows well which hat to choose—and ng at the 
crape-covered one, brings it to me in his mouth, bis fine t counte- 
nance beaming with pride, and his tail waving with delight. We emerge 
through a glass door into the garden, and insensibly, for the first time 
since =A father’s death, we take the direction of Beverley Manor. 

This is a dark and sadly-shaded picture ; let us turn to one of brighter 
lights and more variegated colouring. The sun is streaming into a 
beautiful little breakfast-room opening on a conservatory, with flowers 
and a fountain and gold fish, all that a conservatory should have. 
The room itself is mae be ww and ornamented, perhaps a little too 
profusely, with ivory gilding. Two or three exquisite landscapes in 
water-colours adorn the walls ; and rose-coloured ings shed a soft, 
warm light over the furniture and the inmates. The a 
and tasteful description—low, soft-cushioned fauteuils, thin cane chairs, 

t-coloured ott and footstools, Bohemian glass vases filled with 
flowers—every thing ey vivid, and luxurious ; a good fire burning cheer- 
fally on the hearth, and a breakfast table, with its snowy cloth bright 
silver belongings, give an air of homely comfort to the scene. The latter 
consist of four persons, who have met to at the morning meal every 
day now for several weeks. Constance Beverley site at the of the 
berets coer, bee Ropsley and Sir Harry, dressed in wondrous shooting 
, are ally cagaged with their breakfasts ; and Miss Minim is re- 

lating to the w in general her sufferings from rhematism and neural- 
gia, to which touching narrative nobody seems to think it necessary to 

y much attention. Ropsley breaks in abruptly by asking Miss Bever- 

y for another oftea. He treats her with studied politeness, but 
never takes his eye off her countenance. The girl feels that he 
Ss tnd aay 4 pe me ae ll pad . 

“ Any news, ?”? sa: Harry, observing the pile of letiers a 
his friend’s elbow ; no “ hf . Lhope, to send you back to London.” 

“ None, as eaven, Sir Harry,” 
not much in papers. We shall have war, I 

“ Oh, don’t say so, Mr. ,” observes Constance, with an anx- 
ious look. “I trust we shall never see anything so horrid again.” 

Miss Minim remarks that “occasional wars are beneficial, nay, neces- 





th nk.” 


lies his friend ; “and | 


| 
} 








sary for the welfare of the human race,” illustrating her position by the 
familiar metaphor of thunderstorms, &c.; but Ropsley, who has quite 
the upper-hand of Miss Minim, breaks in upon her ruthlessly, as he ob- 
serves. “ The funds gone down a fraction, Sir Harry, I see. I think one 
ought to sell. By the bye, I’ve a capital letter from De Rohan, at Paris. 
You weuld like to hear what he is about, Miss Beverley, I am sure.” 
Constance winced and coloured. It was Ropsley’s game to assert 
a sort of matter-of course ¢endresse on her part for my Hungarian friend, 
whieh he insisted on so gradually, but yet so successfully, as to give him 
the power of making her uneasy at the mention of “ De Rohan’s” name. 
He wished to establish an influence over her, and this was the only man- | 


insert the point of the wedye, he could trust himself to do the rest. Yet, 
of human nature he made this one great mistake, 
the other half of mankind ; 80 he looked pointedly 


He had now driven her a little too far, and she turned round upon | 


“ Really, Mr. Ropsley, I don’t wish to interfere with your correspon- 
dence. I hate to read other people’s letters ; and Count de Rohan has 
become such a stranger now that I have almost forgotten him.” 

She was angry with herself immediately she had spoken. It seemed so 
like the remark of a person who was piqued. ay would be more 
than ever convinced now that she cared for him. Sir Harry, too, looked 
up from his plate, apparently astonished at his daughter's unusual vehe- | 


Very true,”’ said he, with his quiet, well-bred smile ; “ old a4 
ow- 


rather dissipated at Paris; knows all the world and goes everywhere ; 
ran a horse last week at Chantilly. You know Chantilly Sir Harry.” 

The Baronet’s face brightened. He had won a cup, given Wy Louis 
Philippe, from all the foreigners there on one occasion, and he liked to 
be reminded of it. 

“ Know it,” said he, “I should think I do. Why, I trained Flib- 
bertigibbet in the park here myself—I aad the old coachman. We 
never sent him to my owa trainer at Newmarket, but took him over our- 
selves, and beat them all. That was the cup you saw in the centre 
of the dinner-table yesterday. The two-year-old we tried at Lansdowne 
— his grandson. Ah! Ropsley, I wish I had taken your advice about 

im.” 

Ropsley was, step by step, grea 
He returned to the subject of old friendships. 
“ By the bye, Miss Beverley, have you heard anything of poor Eger- 
ton? I fear his father’s death will be a sad blow to him. I tremble for 
the consequences.”’ 

And here he touched his forehead, with a significant look at Sir Harry. 

Coastance was atrue woman. She was always ready too vigorously 
to defend an absent friend, but she was no match for her antagonist ; she 
could not keep cool. 

“ What do you mean?” said she, angrily. 
ble, as you call it, for Vere ?” 

Ropsley put on his most provoking air, as he answered, with a sort of 
playful mock deference :— 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Beverley, I am continually affronting you, 
this unlucky morning. First, I bore you about De Rohan, thinking you 
do care for your old friends ; then i make you angry with me about 
Egerton, believing you don’t. After all, I said no harm about him ; 
nothing more than we all know perfectly well. He always was eccen- 
tric as a boy—he is more so than ever, I think, now; and I only 
meant that I feared any sudden shock or violent affliction might up- 
set his nervous system, and, in short—may I ask you for a little more 
cream ?—end in total derangement. The fact is,’’ he added, sotéo voce, 
to Sir Harry, “ he is as mad as Bedlam now.” 

Ife saw the girl’s lip quiver, and her band shake as she gave him 
his cup; but he kept his cold grey eye fastened on her. He seemed to 
read her most secret thoughts, and she feared him now—actually feared 
him. Well, it was always something gained. He proceeded good-hu- 
mouredly :— 

“ Do we shoot on the isiand to-day, Sir Harry?” he asked of his host. 
“ Perhaps Miss Beverley will come over to our luncheon in her boat. 
How pretty you have made that island, Sir Marry , and what a place 
for ducks about sundown.” 

The island was a pet toy of Sir Harry's; he was pleased, as usual, 
with his friend’s good taste. 

“ Yes, come over to luncheon, Constance,” said he. 
the boat quite well that short way.” 

“ No, thank you, papa,” auswered Constance, with a glance at Rops- 
ley ; * the boat is out of repair, and [ had rather not rao the risk of 
an upset.” 

“ You used to be so fond of boating, Miss Beverley,” observed Rops- 
ley, with his scarcely perceptible sneer. “ You and Egerton used to be 
always on the water. Perhaps you don’t like it without a companion ; 
pray don’t think of coming on our account. I quite agree with you, it 
makes all the difference in a water-party.”’ 

Constance began to talk very fast to father. 

“ T'll come, papa, after all, I think,” said she ; “ it is such a beautiful 
day! and the boat will do very well, I dare say—and I’m so fond of the 
water, papa ; and—and I'll go and put my bonnet on now. I've got 
two or three things to do in the u before I start.” 

So she hurried from the room, but not till Ropsley had presented her 
with a sprig of geranium he had gathered in the conservatory, and 
thanked her in a sort of mock-heroic speech for her kindness in so readily 
acceding to his wishes. 

Would he have been pleased or not, could he have seen her in the pri- 
vacy of her own apartment, which she had no sooner reached than she 
dashed his gift u the floor, stamping on it with ber little foot as 
though she would crush it into atoms, while her bosom heaved, and 
her dark eyes filled with tears, shed she scarce knew why? She had a 
vague consciousness of humiliation, and an undefined feeling of alarm 
that she could not have accounted for even to herself, but which was 
very uncomfortable notwithstanding. 

he gentlemen put on their belts and shooting apparatus ; and Rops- 
ley, with the sneer deepening on his well-cut features, whispered to him- 


self, “ Pour le thee , je te tiens.”” 

Bold and lone led leisurely along: the dog indulging in his usual 
vagaries on the way ; his master ing and thoughtful, reflecting on 
the many happy times he had trod the same pathway when he was yet 
in ignorance of the fatal secret, and how it was all over now. My life 
was henceforth to be a blank. I began to ulate as I had never spe- 
culated before, on the objects and aims of existence. What had I done, I 
thought, that I should be doomed to be so miserable ?—that 1 should have 
neither home nor relatives nor friends ?—that, like the poor man whose 
rich neighbour had flocks and herds and vineyards, I should have but 
my one pet lamb, and even that should be taken away from me? Then 
I thought of my father’s career—how I had been used to look up to him 
as the impersonation of all that was admirable and enviable in man. 
With his personal beauty and his princely air and his popularity and ta- 
lent, I used to think my father must be petedy Seer now to 
find that he too had been living with a worm at his heart. But then he 
had done wrong, and‘he suffered rightly, as he himself confessed, for the 
sins of his you And I tried to think myself unjustly treated ; for of 
what crimes had I been ty, that I should suffer too. My short life 
had been blameless, orderly, and dutiful. Little evil had I done; but 
even then my conscience whispered—Much good had I left undone. I 
had lived for myself and my own affections; [ had not trained my mind 
for a career of usefulness to my fellow-men. It is not enough that a hu- 
man being should abstain from gross, palpable evil ; he must follow ac- 
tual It is better to go down into the market, and ran your chance 
of the dirt that shall soil it, and the hands pe gle fem 
ing your one talent ten talents, than to hide it up in a napkin, and stand 
aloof from your fellow-creatures, even though it should give you cause, 
like the Pharisee, to “ thank God that you are not as other men are.” 

“ Steady, Bold! Heel, good dog, heel! You hear them shooting, I 
know, you would like well to join the sport. 

Ow pa. It is Sir H and his 
ment. will stay here, ol x 
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over Sir Harry. 


“ Why should you trem- 


“ You can manage 


there | possibly have done 


fine-plumaged old cocks went whirring up out of the copse, there was 
a great art in knocking them over before they were fairly on the wing, 
so that the dead birds might not fall into the water, but be picked up on 
| &rra firma, dry, aud in good order to be put into the bag. Many a time 
bad stood in the middle ride, and brought them down right and left, to 
the admiration of my old acquaintance, Mr. Barrels, and the applause 
of Sir Harry. Many a happy day had I spent there, in the enjoyment of 
scenery, air, exercise, and sport (not that I cared much for the latter) ; 
but, above all, with the prospect of Constance Beverley bringiag us our 
luncheon, or, at the worst, the certainty of seeing her on our return to 
| the Manor House. How may heart ached to think it was all gone 
and past now! 

I watched the smoke from the sportsmen’s gans as it curled up into the 
peaceful autumn sky. I heard the cheery voices of the beaters, and the 
‘ap of their sticks in the copse ; but I couid not see a soul, and was my- 
self completely unseen. I felt 1 was looking on what had so long been my 
paradise for the last time, and I lost the consciousness of my own identity 
in the dreamy abstraction with which I regarded all around. It seemed 
to me as if another had gone through the experiences of my past life, or 
rather as if I were no longer Vere Egerton, but one who had known him 
and pitied him, and would take some little interest in him for the future, 
but would probably see very little of him again. I know not whether other 
men experience such strange fancies, or,whether it is but the natural ef- 
fect of continued sorrow, which stuns the mental sense, even as continued 
pain numbs that of the body ; bu I have often felt myself retracing 
my own past or speculating on my own future, almost with the indiffe- 
reace of an uninterested spectator. Something soon recalled me to my- 


| self. Bold had the eye of a hawk, but I saw her before Bold did; long 


ere my dog erected his silken ears and stopped his panting breath, my 
beating heart and throbbing pulses made me feel too keenly that 1 was 
Vere Egerton again. 

_ She seemed to walk more slowly than she used ; the step was not so 
light; the head no longer carried so erect, so haughtily ; she had 
lost the deer-like motion I admired so fondly ; but ob! how much better 
I loved to see her like this. I watched as a man watches all he loves for 
the last time. I strove, so to speak, to print her image on my brain, 
there to be carried a life-long photograph. She walked slowly down to- 
wards the mere, her head drooping, her hands clasped before her, appa- 
rently deep, deep in her own thoughts. I would have given all I had in 
the world could I but have known what those thoughts were. She stop- 
ped at the very place where once before she had caressed Bold; she ga- 
thered a morsel of fern and placed itin her bosom ; then she walked on 
faster, like one who wakes froma train of profound and not altogether 
happy reflections. 

eanwhile I had the greatest difficulty in restraining my dog. Good, 
faithful Bold was all anxiety to scour off at first sight of her, and greet 
his old friend. He whined piteously when I forbade him. I thought she 
must have heard him; but no; she walked quietly on towards the water, 
loosed her little skitf from its moorings, get late it, and pushed off on the 
smooth surface of the mere. 

She spread the tiny sail, and the boat rippled its way slowly through 
the waters. The little skiff was a favourite toy of Constance, and I had 
taught her to manage it very dexterously. At the most it would 
hold but two people ; and many an hour of ecstasy had I passed on the 
mere in “The Queen Mab,” as we sportively named it, drinking in 
every look and tone of my idolized companion: poison was in the 
draught, I knew it well, and yet I drank it to the dregs. Now I 
watched till my eyes watered, for I should never steer * The Queen 
Mab” again. 

A shout from the shore of the island diverted my attenjion, Sir Harry 
had evidently espied her, and was welcoming his daughter. I made out 
his figure, and that of Barrells at the water’s edge ; whilst the report of 
a gua, and a thin column of white smoke curling upwards from the copse, 
betokened the of Ropsley amongst the beaters in the covert. 
When I glanced again at “ The Queen Mab,” it strack me she had made 
but little way, though her gossamer-looking sail was filled by the light 
breeze. not now be more than a hundred and y 
yards from her moorings, whilst 1 was myself perhaps twice that distance 
from the brink of the mere. Constance rises from her seat and waves 
her hand above her head. Is that her voice? Bold hears it too, and starts 
up to listen. The white sail leans over. God in heaven! it is down! 
Vivid-like lightning the ghastly trath flashes through my brain : the boat 
is ——- —she is sinking—my heart’s darling will be drowned in 
— Neal 8 
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t: it is ecstasy to think I cau die with her, if I cannot save 


“ Bold! Bold! Hie, boy ; go fetch her: hie, boy ; hie!” 

The dog is already at the water side: with his glorious, God-given in- 
stinet he understood it all. I hear the splash as he dashes in; I see 
the circles thrown bebind him as he swims ; whilst I am rt pee. tra 
nerve to reach the water’s edge. a long it is. 
A lifetime passes before me as I speed along. to 
think of poor Ophelia and her glorious Dane. 
coat, waistcoat, watch. handkerchief. 
side of the white sail. 
instant I am over head in the mere ; and as 1 
the water from my lips and hair, I feel, through 
suspense, something akin to triumph in the Jong vigor 
are shooting me onwards to my Mate and earnest I thank God for 
my personal hb, never appreciated till this day ; for my hardy edu- 
cation, and my father’s swimming lessons in the sluggish, far-away 
Theiss ; for my pe. faithful dog, who has reached her even now. 

“ Hold on, Bold! her dress is floa og her still. Hold on, good dog. 
Another ten seconds and she is saved!’ 


Once I thought we were gone. My strength was exhausted. I had 
reached the bank with my rescued love. Her pale face was close to 
mine ; her long, wet hair across my mouth; she was coascious still, she 
never lost her senses or her courage. Once she whispered, “ Bless you, my 
brave Vere.” But the bank was steep, and the water out of our depth to 
the very edge. A root I caught at gave way. My overtaxed muscles 
refused to second me. It was hard to fuil at the last. I could have 
saved myself had I abandoned my hold. It was delicious to know 
and then to wind my arm tighter round her waist, and to think we shou 
sleep together forever down there ; but honest Bold grasped her once more 
in those vigorous jaws,—she bore the marks of his teeth on her white neck 
for many a day. The relief thus afforded enabled me to make one despe- 
rate effort, we were saved. 

She fainted away when she was fairly on the bank ; and I was so ex- 
hausted, that I could but Jie gasping at her side. Bold gave himself a 
vigorous shake, and licked her face. Assistance, however, was near at 
hand ; the accident had been witnessed from the island ; Sir Harry and 
the keeper had shoved off immediately in their boat, and pulled vigorously 
for the spot. It was a heavy, lumbering craft, and they must have been 
too late. Oh, selfish heart! I felt that had I not succeeded in saving her, 
[had rather we had both remained under those peaceful waters ; but selfish 
though it may have been, was it not ecstasy to think that I had rescued 
her—Constance Beverley, my own —from death? I the ungainly, 
unattractive man, for whom I used to think no woman could ever care ; 
and she had called me “her brave Vere!” Hens! She could not unsay 
that,; come what would, nothing could rob me of that. “ Fortune, do th 
worst ;” I thought, in my thrill of delight, as I recalled those words, “ 
am happy for evermore.” Blind, ! Quem Deus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat < 

CHAPTER XIV.—PRINCESS VOCQSAL. 

It was an accommodating ménage, that of Prince and Princess Vocqsal, 
and was carried on upon the same system,whether they were “ immured, 
as Madame la Princesse called it, in the old chateau near Sichen-Liirgen, or 
disporting themselves as now, in the sunshine and gricty of her dear Pa- 
ris, as the same volatile lady was pleased to term very sie f resort 
of the gay, the idle, and the good-for-nothing. It was the sort 
people do not understand in England quite so ow wd as abroad ; the 
system was simple enough—* live and let live” being in effect the 
motto of an ill-matched who had better never have come together, 
but who having done so, resolved to make the best of that which each 
found to be a bad bar; and to see less of each other than they could 

they remained as furmerly, simply an old cousia 
instead of as now husband and wife. 
was the best of fellows, and the most sporting of Hun- 
“ before the Revolution, mon cher”—a good while 


and a youn 
Prince Vecqeal 
Time w 
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more, if only at a distance, and 
thing.” So Bold and I crouched quietly down amongst the tall fern, oa 
a knoll in the park from whence we could see the Manor House and the 
mere, and Constance’s favourite walk in the shrubbery which I had 
with her so often and so happily in days that seemed now to have be- 
"Thay cone bovine, coptte! epett tn. the sini? favourite 
hey were ing capital sport in ; it was a favourite pre- 
serve of Sir Harry ; and although artificially stocked with ts—as 
indeed what coverts are not, for that most artificial of field sorts 
which we call a battue ?—it had this advantage, that the e could not 
ibly stray from its own feeding-place and home. 


‘oreover, a8 the | notions as to the propriety 


ians. 
Before it, he might have added—that the Prince was the handsomest man 
of his day, and not to use his personal advantages for the cap- 
tivation of the opposite sex. His conquests, as he called them, in France, 
Spain, Italy, not to mention the fatherland, were by his own accouat, 
second only to those of Don Juan in the charming opera which bears the 
name of that libertine ; but his greatest triamph was to detail, in strict 
, of course, how he had met with un grand succes amongst ces 
belles blondes ises, whose Georactens he Was geet cee oe Soars 
iberality calculated to a a oS 
Sseiatew te 4 of those prudish dames whom he had hitherto 
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been proud to call his countrywomen. I cannot say I consider myself | to catch a single glimpse of the well-known carriage and liveries of Pria- 








bound to believe all an old gentleman, or a young one either, has to say | cess V b : ’ 
on that score. Men are pra to lying, and coun is an enigma better They met, however, the following evening at a concert at the Tuileries. 


let alone. The Prince, however, clang — to his fascinations, long | 
after time, good living, and field sports had changed him from a slim, ro- 
mantic swain, to a jolly, roundabout old gentleman, He dyed his mus- | 
taches and whiskers, wore a belt patented to check a corpulency, and | 
made up for the ravages of decay by the artifices of the toilet. He could 
ride extremely well (for a foreigner), not in the breakneck style which 
hunting mea in Eagland call “going,” and which none except an English- | 
man ever succeeds in attaining ; but gracefully, and like a gentleman. He | 
could shoot with the rifle or the smooth bore with an | not to be 
surpassed, and was an “ ace-of-diamonds man” with the pistol. Notwith- 
standing the many times his amours had brought him “ on the ground,” 
it was his chief boast that he had never killed his man. “I am sure of 
my = my dear,” he would say, with an amiable smile, and holding 
ou affectionately by the arm, “and I y= take my antagonist just 
Cee the knee-pan. I sight a little over the ankle, and the rise of the 
ball at twelve paces hits the exact 7 There is no occasion to repeat 
my fire, and he lives to be my friend.” ‘ 
‘Added to this he was a thorough bon vivant, and an excellent linguist, 
On all matters connected with field ane be held forth in English swear- 
ing hideously, under the impression that on those topics the use of fright- 
fal oaths was national and appropriate. He was past middle age, healthy, 
humoured, full of fun, and he did not care a straw for Princess 


Why did he marry her? The reason was simple enough. Hunting, 
shooting, horse-racing, gaiety, hospitality, love, life, and libertinism, will 
make a hole in the finest fortune that ever was inherited, even in Hun- 

; and Prince Vocqsal found himself at middle age, or what he called 
fe pcime of life, with all the tastes of his youth as strong as ever, but 
none of its ready money left. He looked in the glass, and felt that even 
Ae must at length succumb to fate. 

“ My cousin Rose is rich ; she is moreover young and beautiful ; une 
Somme tris distinguée et tant sit peu I must sacrifice myself, and 
Comtesse Rose shall become Princesse Vocqsal.’’ Such was the fruit of 
the Prince’s reflections, and it is but justice to add he made a most ac- 
eommodating and good-humoured husband. 

Comtesse Rose had no objection to being Princess Vocqsal. A thousand 
flirtations and at least hall-a-dozen grande passions, had a little tarnished 
the freshness of her youthful beauty ; but what she had lost in bloom she 
had _ in experience. Nobody had such a figure, so round, so | 
shapely, of such exquisite proportions ; nobody knew so well how to dress | 
that figure to the greatest advantage. Her gloves were a sey | 3 and as) 
for her feet and ankles, their perfection was only equalled by the genero- 
sity with which they were displayed. Then what accomplishments, what | 
talents! She could sing, she could ride, she could waltz; she could 
play billiards, smoke cigarettes, drive four horses, shoot with a pistol, 

talk sentiment from the depths of a low faulewil, like a very Sappho. 

Her lovers had compared her at different times to nearly all the heroines | 
of antiquity, except Diana, She had beea painted in every cortume, flat- 
tered in every language, and slandered in every boudoir throughout Eu- 
rope for a good many years; and still she was bright, and fresh, and 
sparkling, as if Old Time too could ‘not resist her fascinations, but, like 
any other elderly gentleman, fr her her own way, and waited patiently 
for his turn. Thrice happy Princess Vocqsal!—can it be possible that 
you, too, are bored? 

She sits in her own magnificent salon, where once every week she “ re- 
ceives” all the most distinguished people in Paris. How blooming she 
looks with her back to the light, and her little feet crossed upon that low 
footstool. Last night she had “a reception,” and it was gayer and more 
crowded than Why did she feel a little dull today? Pooh! it 
was only a migraine, or the last French novel was so insufferably stupid ; 
or—no, it was the want of excitement. She could not live without that 
stimulus—excitement she must and would have. She had tried politics, 
but the strong immovable will at the head of the Government had given 
her a hint that she mast put a stop to that; and she knew his inflexible 
character too well to venture on trifling with Aim. She was tired of all 
her lovers, too ; she began to think, if her husband were only thirty years 
younger, and less ey ee he would be worth a dozen of these 
modern adorers. Count de Rohan, to be sure, was a good-looking 
boy, and seemed utterly fancy free. By-the-bye, he was not at the “ re- 
eeption” last night, though she asked him herself the previons evening 
at “the Tuileries.” That was very rude ; pesitively she must teach him 
better manners. A countryman, too; it was a duty to be civil to him. 
And a fresh character to study, it would be good sport to subjugate him. 
ould call to-day, to apologi in And 
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hat the grace of his natural demeanour, and the frank, 
happy air that so seldom survives boyhood. Victor was handsomer than 
ever, brimful of life and —_ utterly devoid of all conceit or affecta- 
tion ; and moreover, since his father’s death, one of the first noblemen of 
H . It was a conquest worth making. 

“T thought you would not go back without wishing me good-bye,”’ said 
the Princess, with her sweetest smile, and a blush through her rouge that 
she could summon at command— indeed this weapon had done more exe- 
cution than all the rest of her artiliery put together. “ I missed you last 
night at my reception ; why did you not come t” 

jetor bl too. How could he explain that a little supper-party 
at which some very fascinating ladies who were not of the Princess’s ac- 
quaintance had assisted, prevented him. He stammered out some excuse 
about leaving Paris immediately, and having to make preparations for 


And you are really going,” said she, in a melancholy, pleading tone 
of voice,—“ going back to my dear Hungary. How I wish I could ac- 


‘ou. 
oor Nothin could be easier,” answered Victor, laughing gaily ; “if ma- 


dame w: wg cna ee w wait her con- 
t 


deep sigh smote on Victor's ear. It began to strike him 


that be had made an impression ; the feeling is v leasant at first, 
and the young Hungarian was keenly alive to it “He in a 
= don tone now, and drew his chair a little nearer of the 


“TI need not go quite yet,”’ he said, in an embarrassed tone, which 
strongly with bis frank manner a few minutes earlier : 
* Paris is very pleasant, and—and—there are so many people here one 


And that like you,” she interrupted, with an arch smile, that 

her look more charming than ever. “One is so seldom happy,” she 
added, relapsing once more into her melancholy air ; “one meets so 
seldom with kindred spirits—people that understand one ; it is like a 
dream to be allowed to associate with those who are really pleasing 
bappy, happy dream ; but then the waking is so bitter, per- 
it is wiser not to dream at all. No! Monsieur de Rohan, you had 
r go back to Hungary, as you proposed.” 

“ Not if you tell me to stay,” exclaimed Victor, his eyes brighten- 
ing, and his colour rising rapidly ; “not if I can be of the slightest 
use or interest to you. Only tell me what you wish me to do, ma- 

; your word shall be my law. Go or siay, I wait but for your 


He was getting on faster than she had calculated ; it was time to dam 
him a little now. She withdrew her chair ® foot or om onl tobe 


i ‘ 

“ Who—I, Monsieur le Comte? I cannot possibly give you any com- 
mands, except to ring that bell, The Prince would LoS & yeu uetere 
you go. Let the Prince know Monsieur de Roban {s here,” she added, to 
the servant who answered her summons. “ You were always a great fa- 
vourite of his—of ours, 1 fe ;” and she bade him adieu, and gave 
him her soft white band wi all her former sweetness of manner ; and 
told her servant, loud enough for her victim to hear, “to order the car- 


» for she meant to drive in the Bois de Boulogne ;” and finally shot 
one door, w 
ments.” 


HY 


lance at him over her shoulder as she left the room by 
he proceeded by another towards the Prince’s apart- 


No wonder Victor de Rohan quitted the house not so wise a man as he 
had entercd it ; no wonder he was seen that same afternoon caracolling 
his bay borwe ln the Bols de Boulogne ; no wonder he went to dres 

w 





moody and out of humour, because, here he would, he had failed 


The day after—oh, what good luck!—he sat next Ler at dinner at the 
English ambassador’s, and put her into her carriage at night when she 
went home. Poor Victor! he dreamed of her white dress and floating 
hair, and the pressure of her gloved hand. Breakfast next morning was 
not half so im: nt a meal as it used to be, and he thought the fencing- 
school would be a bore. She was rapidly getting the upper hand of 
young Count De Rohan. 

Six weeks afterwards he was still in Pari. The gardens of the Tuile- 
ries were literally sparkling in the morning sun of a bright Parisian day. 
The Zouaves on guard at the gate lounged over their firelocks with their 
usual reckless brigand air, pot leered under every bonnet that 
them, as though the latter accomplishment were part and parcel of a 
Zouave’s duty. The Rue de Rivoli was alive with carriages ; the sky, 
the houses, the gilt-topped railings—everything looked in full dress, as 
it does nowhere but in Paris; the very flowers in the gardens were two 
shades brighter than in any other part of France. All the children looked 
cl-an, all the women well-dressed ; even the very trees had on their most 
becoming costume, and the long close alleys smelt fresh and delicious as 
the gardens of Paradise. Why should Victor de Rohan alone look gloomy 
and morose when all else is so bright and fair? Why does he puff so sa- 
vagely at his cigar, and glance so restlessly under the stems of those 
thick-growing chestnuts? Why does he mutter between his teeth, 
“ False, unfeeling! the third time she has played me this-trick? No, 
it is not she. Oh! J should koow her a mile off. She will not come. 
She has no heart, no pity. She will not come. Suapramento! there 
she is!’ 

In the most becoming of morning toilets, with the most killing little 
bonnet at the back of her glossy head, the best-filting of gloves, and the 
tiniest of chaussures, without a lock out of its place or a fold rampled, cool, 

posed, and beautiful, leaving her maid to amuse herself with a penny 
chair and a feuilleton, Princess V ocqsal walks up to the agitated Hungarian, 
and placing her hand in bis, says, in her most bewitching accents, “ For- 
give me, my friend ; I have risked so much to come here ; I could not 
get away a moment sooner. I have passed the last hour in euch an agony 
of suspense!’ The time to which the lady alludes has been spent, and 
well spent, in preparing the brilliant and effective appearance which she 
is now making. 

“ But you have come at last,” exclaims Victor, breathlessly. “I may 
now aga to you for the first time alone. Oh, what happiness to see you 
again! All this week I have been so wretched without you ; and why 
were you never at home when I called?” 

“ Lea convenances, my dear Count,” answers the lady. “ Everything I 
do is watched and known. Only last night I was taxed by Madame 
@’Alengon about you, and I could not help showing my confusion ; and 
you—you are so foolish. What must peo R think ?” 

“ Let them think what they will,” bre: in Victor, his honest, trath- 
ful face pale with excitement. “I am yours, and yours aloue. Ever since 
I have known you, Princess, I have felt that you might do with me what 
you will. NowIam your slave. I offer yoo——” 

What Victor was about to offer never came to light, for at that instant 
the well-tatored “ Jeannette” rose from her chair, aad hurriedly approach- 
ing her mistress, whispered to her a few agitated words. The Princess 
dropped her veil, squeezed Victor’s hand, and in another instant disap- 

ared amongst the trees, leaving the young Hungarian very much in 
ove, very much bewildered, and not a little disgusted. 

One or two more such scenes, one or two more weeks of alternate de- 
light, suspense, and disappointment, made poor Victor half beside him- 
self. He had got into the hands of an accomplished flirt, and for nine 
men out of ten there would have been no more chance of escape than 
there is for the moth who has ounce fluttered within the magic ring of a 
ground-glass lamp. He may buzz and flap and fume as he will, but the 
more he flutters the more he singes his wings, the greater his straggles 
the less his likelihood of liberty. But Victor was at that age when a 
man most appreciates his own value ; a few years earlier we want confi- 
dence, a few years later we lack energy, but in the hey-day of youth we 
do uot easily surrender at discretion ; besides, we have so many to con- 
sole us, and we are so easily consoled. De Rohan began to feel hurt, then 
angry, lastly resolute. One night at the Opera decided him. His box 

a mirror in it so disposed as to reflect the interior of the adjoinin 
one ; & most unfair and reprehensible practice, by the bye, and one mo 4 
culated to lead to an immensity of discord. What he saw he never 
proclaimed, but as Princess Vocqsal ie the box adjoining his 
own, it is fair to su that he watched the movements of his mistress. 

She bit her li drew her features together as if ehe had been stung, 
when on the fi a in the Bois de Boulogne, Vicomte Las- 
car informed her, with his insipid smile, that he had mora met 
De Rohan at the railway station, evidently en roue for H . . 
for the Princess was an excellent linguist, and Lose paid 
much on his English, “ “Ome, sweet ‘ome, no place like ’ome.” 


CHAPTER XV.—THE COMMON LOT. 

“And so, you see, my dear Egerton, it is out of the question. I 
own to a great | for your character. I think you behaved yester- 
y= bow phan am {00 old for romance, and ail . 

ers! your fee’ boy, and I am sorry for you. The objection I 
have named would ~ 4 sufficient. Let it p Aaa es mentioned again. 
Your father was my oldest friend, and I hope you will not think it neces- 
sary t break with us; but marriage is a serious affair, and indeed it is 
not to be thought of.” 

“ No hope, Sir Harry,” out ; “years hence, if I could win 
fame, distinction, throw a cl of honour over this accursed brand, give 
her a name to et of, is there no hope?” 

“ None,” replied Sir Harry ; “ these things are better settled at once. 
It is far wiser not to delude yourself into the notion that, because you are 
a disappointed man ay? my are destined to become a great one here- 
after. Greatness grows, Vere, just like a cabbage or a cauliflower, and 
must be tended and cultivated with years of labour and perseverance ; 
ou cannot pluck it down at once spring, like an apple from a bong. 

‘0, no, my lad ; you will get over this disappointment, and be all the 
better for it. Iam sorry to refuse you, but I must, Vere, distinctly, and 
for the last time. Besides, I tell you in confidence, I have other views 
for Constance, so you see it is totally out of the question. You may see 
her this afternoon, if you like. She is a good child, and will do nothing 
in disobedience to her father. Farewell, Vere, I am sorry for you, but 





; | the thing’s done.” 


So I walked out of the Baronet’s room in the unenviable character of a 
disappointed suitor, and he went back to his farm-book and his trainer's 
accounts, as coolly as if he had just been dismissing a domestic ; whilst I 
—my misery was greater than I could bear—his last words seemed to 
scorch me. “I should get over it—I should be the better for it.” And 
I felt all the time that my heart was breaking ; and then, “ he had other 
views for Constance ;”’ not only must she never be mine, but I mast suffer 
the additional of feeling that she belongs to another. “Would to 
God,” 1 th t, “ that we had sunk together yesterday, never to rise 


I went to look for her in the shrubbery ; I knew where I should find 
her ; there was an old summer-house that we two had sat in many a time 
before, and I felt sure Constance would be there. She rose as I ap- 
proached it: she must have seen by my face that it was all over. She put 
her hand in mine, and, totally unmanned, I bent my head over it, and 
burst into a flood of tears like a child. I remember to this day the very 
pattern of the gown she wore ; even now I seem to hear the soft, gentle 
accents in which she reasoned and pleaded with me, and strove to miti- 
gate my despair. 

“T have long thought it must come to this, Vere,”’ she said, with her 
dark, melancholy eyes looking into my very soul ; “I have long thought 
we have both been much to ome, you to speak, and I to listen, as we 
have done: now we have our punishment. Vere, I will not conceal 
from you, I suffer much. More for your sake than my own. I cannot 
bear to see you so miserable. You to whom I owe so much, so many 


hours, and yesterday my very life. Ob, Vere, try to bear it like & eae in the 


“ T connot, I cannot,” I sobbed out ; “ no hope, nothing to look forward 


“ Be it so,” I said ; * and on beether onl dates mad path must you 
and I. Anything now for freedom and repose, anything to drive your 
image from my mind. I tell you that from henceforth I am a desperate 
man. Nobody cares for me on earth—no father, no mother, none for 
whom to Jive ; and the one I prized most discards me now. Constance, 
you never can have loved me, as I have loved. Cold, heartless, false! I 
will never see you again.” 

She was _— bewildered by my vehemence. She looked round wildly 

4 lip quivered, and her eyes filled with tears: even 

then I remained bitter and unmov 

“ Farewell,” I said, “ farewell, Constance, and for ever.” 

Her hand hung passively in mine, her “ good-bye ” seemed frozen on 
her lips ; but she turned away with more than her usual , and 


passed | walked towards the house. I remarked that she dropped a te rose— 


fit emblem of her own dear celf—on the vel path, as she paced slowly 

along, without once turning her head. I was too proud to follow her and 

ay t up, but sprang away in an opposite direction, and was soon out of 
t. 


That night, when the wild clouds were flying across the moon, and the 
wind howled through the gloomy yews and the ghostly fir-trees, and all 
was sad and dreary and desolate, I picked up the white rose from that 

vel path, and placed it next my heart. Faded, shrunk, and withered, 
f have got it still. My home was now no place for me. I arranged my 
few affairs with small difficulty, pensioned the two old servants 7 A 
father had committed to my charge ; set my house in order, packed up 
my things, and in less than a week I was many hundred miles from Alton 
Grange and Constance Beverley. 


a 


CURIOUS PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF HANDEL, 
BY V. SCH@LCHER. 


If I have not been more fortunate than my predecessors in avoiding er- 
ror, at least it must in justice be admitted that I have manifested a 
greater zeal for the truth. In every branch of the subject I have gone to 
the fountain-head. During more thana month, it was my daily lot to ex- 
amine the eighty-seven volumes of the great man’s own manuscripts which 
are now in Buckingham Palace, and those were the best moments which 
I spent upon my undertaking ; for while I held in my hands the very 
papers which he had held in his, and examined his own handwriting, and 
copied his memoranda, and sought eagerly for the slightest particle of 
himself, it seemed to me as if I were living with Handel ; and as da: 
day I grew to a better understanding of the incessant labour with 
that fecund genius corrected and recorrected every thing which he wrote, 
the hours of my labour seemed shorter to me.— Preface. 


In conclusion, I would observe that the life of Handel can only be writ- 
ten, and his works can only be studied, in England. There only is he 
well and widely known ; there a is he sung, and played, and venerated 
as he deserves to be. Happy shall I be if the publication of this work, by 
recalling to my countrymen the memory of a great master whom 
they know too little of, shall suggest to them the regular performance 
of his immortal works. May the chorases and singers of Paris form, for 
that purpose, an jation analogous to that which Habeneck ty 
together at the Coftservatoire for the performance of symphonies. 
can be little doubt that the French public would not be slow to reward 
such an effort. So long as France deprives herself of the oratorios of 
Handel, there will be found within her a great deficiency in the culture 
of Musical Art.—Jbid. 


Thomas Britton belonged to that class of men whom persons of limited 
views are accustomed to term the lower orders of society ; for he gaiaed his 
daily bread by crying small coal, which he carried about the streets in a 
sack upon his shoulders. He lived near Clerkenwell Green, a quarter of 
the town with which fashionable people were scarcely acquainted before 
he made it illustrious. How it came to = that he learned to play upon 
the viola da gamba is not known ; but he played upon it, and 
much of an artist, that he grouped around him a number of amateurs, 
who were happy to perform concerted music under his direction. Haw- 
kins has collected many of their names :—John ———— author of the 
Siege of Damascus ; Bannister, the violinist ; , of the Excise- 


gui persons was 

a stable, which he divided horizontally by a floor ; on the ground floor 
was his coal-shop. The upper cup Saeed 2 one aoe 

it was in this chamber (in which it was scarcely possible to stand 

and where, when he had escaped the dangers of dark 
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pla; 
ead pay) of his death) itinerant small-coal 
tained the intelligent world of London at his musical soirées, always 
tuitously. Among others the Duchess of Queensbury, one of the 


i 


celebrated beauties of the court, was very regular in her attendance. All 
newly-arrived artists were ambitious to ps a there. Dubourg, the vio- 
Tinie, val, when he was from nine to 


played there immediately on his hen 
eleven years old. P and Handel ed the 


(in ptember, 1714) he left behind him a very fine collection—the cata- 
logue of which was printed—and aleo a great many instruments, among 
which was a harpsichord, and “an organ, fit foraroom.” Woolaston 
Kiem among fae porteaits in ble Akay of Mea, hls exiecentinaty seen 

m among ts Q t ex’ mano 
is represented in a kind of dustman’s hat, a blouse, and a neckerchief 
knotted like a rope. 


A writer in the London Magazine of February, 1733, relates the following 


“ When I was last at the of Julius Cesar, from which I took the 
hint of writing this paper, a piece of the machinery tumbled down from the 
roof of the theatre upon the stage, just as Senesino chanted forth 
words, “ Cesare non seppe mai, che sia timore ” ee eee ae 
his voice, and fell E qo ae Se 
is voice, ell crying. Every tyrant or ¢ i 
cash oCmmne on Sencion” ew 
But none the less for that, Senesino sang the part of the fierce Tamer- 
lane, in the opera of that name, performed in 1724; the overture of which 
is quoted as a masterpiece. 


i 


E 


The of Alexander, which was prodaced after Scipio, on the 7th of 

May, 1726, * took much? to use the ex ion of Colman’s little MS.) ; 
, indeed, it was reviewed in 1727, 1728, and 1733. Senesino achieved 

in it an exploit which deserves to be recorded in h Z 

[pest of Sisonober, be ted Bie cabiliees & Bh ae ot Culines, tonne 

we) tw probe lye } oe i 

stones 


im as he entered the breach. This fact is reported in The World, for the 
8th of February, 1753, by an old amateur, who eenqquemates Semees 
upon having introduced a cascade of real water among is decorative im- 
provements—“ A ility so renowned a general,” said he, “could 
never have o ited, if the ramparts had been built, as in this enligh- 


to, but a cheerless, weary life, and then to be forgotten. Oh that I had | English o; which has survived the day of its birth. The music 
died with you, Constance, my beloved one, my own.” this was entirely made up of local ballads, put into the score by Dr. Pe- 
She laid her hand gently on my arm : The w town hastened to admire it ; at the first run it had 
“ Forgotten, Vere,” she said ; “ that is not a kind or a generous speech. — consecutive ions, which caused people to say “ it 
I shall never forget you. Always, aioe, 3 alt think of you, pray for ae ae Rich gay.” 

you, knows best what is right. 1 will never disobey him: he has| It be di Bde. By more revolting than the 
not us to see each other ; we may be very happy still. Vere, ponte & So pee. the chief a band of highwaymen, 
you must be my brother.” is an amiable, anaes, one Detes Save. ipod Oy Sores. See 
“ No more,” I exclaimed, reproachfully, “no more ?”” ant over justice, in fact, the Robert Macaire of the th cen 
“No more, Vere,” she answered, quite gently, but in a tone that ad-| tury. San, So OS canto  Aetee grate yee justice to 
mitted of no further appeal. “ and sister, Vere, for the rest of | save his cleverest thieves, and outrages the ny ty with 
our lives ; promise me this,” and she put her soft hand in mine, and | im coolness. He ill-treats, for instance, his daughter ’ 


smiled upon me, pare and sorrowful like an angel. 
I was stung to madness by her seeming colduess, so different from my 
own wild passionate misery. 
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then 0 most dangerous influence, and argument the vices of an age in 
which the queen herself, the accomplice of the corrupt Walpole, was ac- 
cused of a eee with Macheath. In the Lives of the Queens of En- 


was probably not opposed to the morale of the piece ; her own chairmen 
were suspected of being in league with highwaymen, and probably were ; 
but on their being arrested and dismissed from her service by the master 
of her household, who suspected their guilt, she was indignant at the 
liberty taken, and insisted on their being restored. She had no objection to 
be safely carried by suspected confederates of highwaymen.”’ 

The success was terrible. But, nevertheless, there were not wanting a 
few sensible and honest literati, who attempted to combat the prevailing 
epidemic. Arbuthnot, whose sound and healthy wit was always on the 

ght side, pointed out with indignation the obstinacy with which this 
piece was kept in vogue. Hogarth, too, who was never wanting in a good 
cause, attacked it in one of those caricatures, in which each stroke of the 
pencil has a meaning. The actors, with the heads of wolves, asses, cats, 

















certainly one of the greatest improvisers that ever lived. He was impro- 
| vising, so to speak, every moment of his life. He had three or four dif- 
| ferent styles of handwriting. Sometimes his notes have heads so small and 


of Hanover, it is said [vol. i., p. 231]—“ Caroline herself | tails so thin, that they are more like fly-ecratches ; sometimes their heads 


| are as big as bullets, with tails of terrible thickness. His MSS. are quite 
| linguistic curiosities, for they contain thousands of memoranda of which 
| no two are alike. One day they are in English, the next in German, the 
| day following in Italian, aud on another day in French ; afterward, in all 
these languages mingled together, as in the last memorandum to Beren- 
ice: —“ Fine dell’ opera Berenice, January 18, 1738, Ausgiifiillen ;” and 
then—*“ Geendiget den January 27, 1737." So that “ End of the opera” 
is in Italian, * To fill in” and “Completed” in German, and the dates 
in English. In his orchestration, the instruments are designated in turn 
by their Italian, French, and English names, Not only do these memo- 
randa offer an image of the confusion of tongues, but even their place is 
changed every day ; to the right, to the left, at the top, and at the bot- 
tom of the page, sometimes before the date, and sometimes after. They 


and oxen, are playing upon a platform which is erected in the middle of | seem like a perpetual defiance given to human nature, whose general dis- 


a theatre, the boxes of which are full of spectators, while (with the gross- 
ness of the times) the most disgusting deposits are being made beneath 
the eyes of the spectators. At the foot of the platform stands a crowd of 


position it is to contract fixed habits. 


But let me remind the young, that however prodigious may be the 


nobles and of people in a state of ecstacy. One of the nobles, who carries gifts accorded by nature to her elect, they can only be developed and 


a cross and a ribbon of some order upon his breast, has fallen on his knees 
in a transport of admiration. Beneath the stage is Orpheus, dying of in- 


brought to their extreme perfection by labour and study. Michael An- 
gelo was sometimes a week without taking offhis clothes. Like him, and 


anition, and letting fall from his hands his sempiternal lyre. (On either | like all the other kings of art, Handel was very industrious. He worked 


side may be seen a gallows, and a tavern-sign bearing the insignia of the 





ly and constantly, Hawkins says that “he had a favourite 


garter, with its shameless motto—* [oni soit qui mal y pense.” In the dis- | Rucker harpsichord, every key of which, by incessant practice, was hol- 


y 
tance the angel of harmony is flying across a dark cloud, and below are 
these lines : 
“ Britons, attend !—view this harmonious stage. 
And listen to those notes which charm the age ; 
Thus shall your tastes in sound and sense be shown, 
And Beggar's Op’ras ever be your own.” 


lowed like the bowl of a spoon.’’ He was not only one of the most gifted 
of musicians, but also one of the most learned. All competent critics ad- 
mit that his fugues prove that his knowledge was consummate. 


It is a singular circumstance in his life that his genius gave him an in- 
direct part in almost all the events of his century. His music was re- 


But it was of no use, Macheath still remained the favourite of the pub- | quired to celebrate successively the birth-day of Queen Anne, the mar- 
lic. And—to see the contradictions of the human mind !—this mockery | riage of the Prince of Wales (George the Third’s father), that of the Prin- 


of all es this work, more revolting than the Lysistrata of Aristo- 


cess Royal to the Prince of Orange, the coronation of George the Second, 


preserved to this day its popularity among the most < peo- | the burial of Queen Caroline (all great events in those days), the Peace 


phanes, hi ; 
ple that is to be found within the four quarters of the globe. 


gar’s Opera yet keeps possession of the 
the same Lord Chamberlain who thought it consistent with his duty to 


he Beg- | of Utrecht and that of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the victories of Culloden and 
glish stage, under permission of | Dettingen. To this day there is no great public funeral at which the 


Dead March in Saul is not used for the purpose of impressing the mind 


revent Madame Ristori from playing Mirra. Year after year it makes | with the solemnity of the occasion. 


ts appearance in some part of 


don, to sing its shameful songs, and 
preach the morality of the hulks. In May, 1856, it appeared in the bills 


Those who have never lived in England usually deny that there is in 


of Sadler's Wells Theatre, one hundred and twenty-eight years after its | that country any taste for or knowledge of music. Never was there a 


first performance! It must be confessed that this swallowing of old 


reater mistake. Without excepting either Germany, or France, or 


Peachum’s impudent tirades, expressed in good broad English, and this | {taly, there is no country where classic compositions are more eagerly 
straining at the Italian tragedy of Mirra, smacks strongly of the morality | sought for, listened to, and appreciated, than in England ; there is no 


of Arsinoé, in the Misanthrope : 
«* Elle fait des tableanx couvrir les nudités, 
Mais elle a de l'amour pour les réalités.” 


The year 1732 is, therefore, the date of a great event in the history of | high merit and his boldness, only a man of the second rank. We may ‘pper House as Lord Osborne. In the coarse of the same year the title 
of Lo’ 


music. Hitherto England only knew oratorios by name. It was the 


first time that the public had heard a work of that nature, and it showed | known out of England, and scarcely appreciated even in his own country, 


country where one may hear better music, or where it is executed on a 
more magnificent scale. 

England, it is true, has not produced a single great composer. Pur- 
cell, who lived about the end of the seventeenth century, was, with all his 


say the same of Dr. Arne, who was a true composer ; for, although little 


itself immediately sensible of its excellencies. It was the applause ac- | he had one great quality of genius, n»meiy an individuality of style. 
corded to Esther that induced Handel to compose other oratorios; and | Handel wasa German ; he arrived in London ready-made, as it were ; 


here, therefore, is the source of these 
his glory, and contribute to that of Great Britain, to the end of time. 


magnificent works, which will bear | and his style remained, after fifty years’ sojourn, precisely what it was 


when he arrived. England has never created a school, or a — pecu- 
liar to itself. The Gees of the sixteenth century will always charm, just 


But Handel was a musician not only of great judgment, but also of | as the Irish melodies do; but they are mere fragments of the simplest 
extreme delicacy. He husbanded his means, and did not always employ | kind, and have nothing in them tending to high eminence. The English 


them at once. And this isan example which is not much followed in 


know this; and they prove their good taste by never playing their own 


these days. It is stated that an old manager of a certain London thea- | music, and by only playing the best music of other countries. 


tre, seeing, at a rehearsal, that the horn-players were quiet, asked them 


why they did not pis le 
thelr * reste,” the indi t man: exclaimed, “ Rests, indeed! I pay 
you to play, and not to rest ; 80, ei 


On their answering that they were counting 


play up or go away.” The com- 


Paes oP 
CAN COTTON BE GROWN IN AFRICA? 
The recent visit of Dr. Livingstone to Manchester is instructive, as 


posers of the present day belong a little too mach to the same school as | showing that the want of a commercial article of the first importance to 
this good man ; for they seem to think that the instrumentalists, the ket- | the eee | will induce energetic men like our neighbours to —— 
lly 


tle drummer included, are not worth their pay if they are not scraping, | every avai 


able means in its pursuit. Dr. Livingstone speaks hope 


trumpeting, and rattling away from one end of the score to the other. | of Eastern Africa and its capability of meeting the demand for Cotton 
This ilt the taste of the age ; for it has led people to believe that | which is now felt in England, and forthwith, the Manchester men deter- 


the more there are at work, the finer the music must be. A great | mine to send a st 


mistake ; for the sole effect is to make it more costly. 





up the Zambesi, by which at least we shall ascer- 
tain how far that river is navigable, or whether it ts any serious 
obstraction to a continuous commercial traffic. But notwithstanding 


Among the number of Handel's faithful admirers, it is only just to in- | these views of the African traveller, it must not be forgotten that greater 
clude George II. This ane, She detested his father as much as he hated | difficulties with regard to the forthcoming supply exist on the East than 
fi 


of music. We read in the London Daily | on the West Coast. We are already cultivating a flourishing traffic with 
of November, 1734, that “his majesty was graciously from 


the tribes on the latter, and the samples of Cotton which time to 


to subscribe £1000 towards carrying on the operas this season at | time have been sent from Western Africa to Manchester prove that the 
t Garden.”’ His majesty attended regularly all the oratorios, which | quality, under proper superintendence, might be rendered all that could 
the 


were deserted whole court, 
relates a witty eaying of Lord Chesterfield upon this 


evening in the middle of the 
re 


“ Yes,’ he, “ they are now perform’ 


and even often by the a, ae be desired. Already accustomed to legitimate trade and its humanising 
nt :—‘* » my 
lord,” said some one to him, as he was coming out of Covent Garden one | may be estimated at two millions per annum, the germ 
, “is there not an oratorio‘ | ists here to a greater extent than in any other portion of Africa, and to 
; but I thought it best to | this quarter it is more than probable the Manchester manufacturers must 


results, which are every year expanding, and which in P omen - alone 
expansion ex- 


retire, lest I should disturb the king in his privacies.” Handel gave les- | for some time at least confine their labours. 


sons to all the children of the royal family. The Princess Anne, who 
married y attached to him, and took 


the Prince of Orange, was 


Even Dr. Livingstone himeelf, with all his 


mpathies in favour of a 
portion of the country with which heis pract 


ly familiar, is compelled 


his against “the barons.’ One of her last thoughts on leaving Eng- | to admit that the Cotton of the Western Coast would answer better than 
cee to recommend him to Lord Harvey, the favourite of the queen. | the Eastern, while a formidable objection will be found to exist in the 
Frederic Prince of Wales, the son of George IL, and George LII., the son | Mohomedan form of faith professed by the Eastern natives, which will al- 


of Frederic, inherited the 
disposition of the child, w' 


musical taste of their ancestor. The pre- | ways present serious impediments to any extensive intercourse with 
afterward became Goorge III., 1s thus re- | Christian countries. The hatred of Christianity amongst the 


Eastern 
lated by Southey : “ Handel asked the king, then a young child, and lis- | Africans is intense, and the Christian missionaries, so far, have not been 
tening very earnestly while he played, if he liked the music, and the | able to penetrate into the interior in sufficient numbers to make any im- 


prince warmly expres ed his pleasure, ‘. A good boy, a good boy!’ he | pression on the dominant faith. Dr. Livingstone contends that the Zam- 
am 


cried, ‘ you shall protect my fame when yp? 


Gross faults apart, The Messiah is universally recognized as the master- 


besi is navigable far into the interior, and as we have sent so many e 
ditions up the Niger on the West, it is certainly desirable to know with 
regard to this Eastern stream whether its capabilities are so ample as they 


iece of the master. Whoever has listened to his music will admit that | have been re 


ts most distinctive character is the sublime. No one, without exception, 


presented. 
But under the most favourable circumstances the production of Cotton 


neither Beethoven nor Mozart, has ever risen nearer to the grandeur of | in any part of the world in sufficient quantities to affect the market valne 
the ideal than Handel did, and he was never more sublime than in 7'he | will always be a work of trouble, and must necessarily involve a large 
Messiah And, remembering this, read the dates which are inscribed with | consumption of time, because so many favourable circumstances are re- 


his own hand upoa the manuscript : 

«“ Commenced on the 22d of August, 1741. 
End of the first part, on the 28th of August. 
End of the second, on the 6th of September. 
End of the third, on the 12th of September, 1741. 
Filled up, (that is to say, orchestrized] on the 14tb.” 


superhuman work was therefore accomplished in twenty-three 


This 
an And Handel was then fifty-six years old! 
t is 


a strange phenomenon : eid ng = — ier hy ap bie alvin time we have named, attention was tarned to British India, and the Man- 


they complete their 


quired to contribute to the successful issue--climate, cheap and abundant 
labour, easy means of transit, and the me uanical facilities and knowledge 
requisite for bringing the article to market in the best condition. Some of 
these conditions may be found in one country, some in an other, but their 
combination is essential to the production of the staple in sufficient abund- 
ance to meet the wants of our day. A few years back we were led to expect 
abundance of and good Cotton from Natal, and some over sanguine 
speculators had made up their minds to make that portion of South Africa 

ir permanent home. Experience has dissi the hope. From the 





<scaeine  Sapbeel painted The School of Athosy” when he | chester gentlemen, who seldom do any thing by halves, dispatched Mr. 
the “ Transfigura’ 


was twenty ve, and tion” at thirty-seven ; Paul Potter 
his “Ball” at twenty-two; Rossini composed The of Seville w 


he was twenty-three, 


hen on si 
and William Tell at thirty-seven, and wrote 


Mackay there as their pioneer and agent. He died prematurely, and made 
We know that the want of effective transit in the interior is the great 


no more. If these men had lived longer, it would have been impossible obstacle to the production in India of Cotten to supply ali the require- 


for them to themselves. Great artists, 

are destined to have long lives, are slow in 

produce their best things in the decline of 
works—The Funeral Anthem, Israel, The Messiah, Samson, The Det 


tingen Te Deum, and Judas Maccabeus—after he was fifty-two years old. | 144 exertions whi 


oak he Cae tal. wae ments of Europe. The late outbreak has blown into the air all the pro- 


action, or rather the ci 
. Handel composed hie | 8% Coast, and at this critical moment Dr. Liv 


jects for connecting the cotton growing districts of Hindostan with the 
ingstone appears with his 
res respecting Eastern Africa, and to us it appears to be the least 
~ | feasible which has yet been offered. Our conviction is, that the mone’ 
will be required to get Cotton in sufficient quanti- 


had not composed one of his immortal operas when he was fifty. Haydn ties from that point would enable the manufactures of Manchester to suc- 


was an old man of sixty-five years when he produced The Creation. Mu 
rillo became Murillo only at forty years of Poussin was seven 
when he painted “ The Deluge,” 


noble pictures. Michael Angelo counted more than sixty years when he 
red Treaco of “The Last Judgment” upon the | But if all our sym 


think, to 
- voy * Sites might fe numerous Christian communities have sprung up of late years, than to 


encrasted his intine Dbapel 


walls of the Sixtine and he was 
raised the cupola of St. Peter’s to the 
have been cited.) 


The motion of his pen, active as it was, could not keep up with the 
ey ee conception. His MSS. were written with such impeta- 
osity 


ceed infinitely better in our own possessions—in British Guana or the 
West India islands. There, the absence of labour is the only on 


b ity ; F - 
ich is otack poetically of all his which might be speedily overcome if the fanatical spirit of the age 


not so unnecessarily interfere with and override the commercial spirit. 
ies are to centre in Africa, it would be better, we 
on a large scale what can be done on the West Coast, where 


incur the expense and the peril of a conflict with Mussulman prejudice 
and hostility on the Eastern Coast. 


The above article is from the Liverpool European Times, of the 12th ult. 


they are very difficult to read. The mechanical power of the The following abridged particulars of Dr. Livingstone’s reception are 
hand was not sufficient for the torrent of ideas which fiowed from that | ‘rom the same source. 


voleanic brain. Mr. V. Novello, the learned publisher, who seems to have 
well studied the MSS. 
the sand is 


still upon the ink at the top 


consequently must have all been wet at the same time.” 


at the Fitzwilliam Museum, seeing a page on which | ised and complimented at Dublin by the Vi 


mental ardour Handel’s singular | ingstone was received on ‘Change 


Dr. Livingstone, the great African discoverer, after having been lion- 
and savans, has this 


iceroy 

as well as at the bottem of the | week been paying a visit to Manchester, with the view of 

La yee ea ner following : “Observe the speed | arrangements which are contemplated 

with which Handel wrote. The whole of this page is spotted with | increased means for carrying out his great work of opening up 
and 


forwarding the 
for enabling him to return with 


Central 
Africa to commerce, civilisation, and Christianity. On Tuesday Dr. Liv- 
the merchants and manufac 


turers, 
habit of employing three or four languages at a time, in speaking as well | and enthusiastically greeted. On Wednesday he met the members of the 


as in writing. He was a very impulsive man, and neither did nor said | Chamber of Commerce, Com 





iation, and the Cotton Sapply 
Association, at the Town Hall, and had a most hearty reception. An 


xP | House. They were the eldest sons of peers, and 


dress was presented to him, congratulating him on his safe arrival in 
England, and alluding to the great good which his discoveries in Africa 
were capable of rendering to this country. Dr. Livingstone, in reply to 
the address, mentioned, as on other occasions, the fine field of commer- 
cial enterprise which Central Africa promises to become, and remarked 
on the fertility of the soil and its capability of supplying cotton, sugar, 
and — other products of great value to England. 

In reply to the question by Mr. Cheetham, M.P., “ What article, asa 
medium of commerce, could the natives best cultivate at the present mo- 
ment?” Dr. Livingstone replied that cotton would be the best for them 
to begin with, and that they would cultivate it if they were assured of a 
market. In Angola, he added, skilled labour was to be had for 4d. a-day, 
field labour for 2d., and he believed it might be got by paying in calico, 
the usual currency of the country, at about 1d. a-day. He proposed, on 
going back, to distribute cotton seeds among all the chiefs on the banks 
of the river, and endeavour to give the impression that all they produced 
would be purchased. The beginning must necessarily be small and not 
profitable, but he thought if the natives could be engaged in lawful com- 
merce it would put an end to the slave trade in all that central region. 
Mr. J. A. Tarner,!M.P., then proposed a vote of thanks to the doctor, con- 
gratulating him on the success of his travels and pledging the meeting to 
urge the Government to supply him with a steamboat to enable him to 
make further discoveries in the country to which he is about to return. 
Mr. Cheetham, in seconding the motion, contrasted the importance of the 
discoveries to be made in Africa to this country with what could have 
resulted by the discovery of the “ North-west Passage,” on which sueh 
vast sums had been expended. The resolution was of course carried. 


———- 


VICTORIA AND THE PEERAGE. 

While the public are interested in the elevation of Mr. Macaulay and 
Lord Robert Grosvenor to the Peerage, it may not be out of place to lay 
before our readers a brief résumé of the titles thus far conferred since her 
Majesty’s accession. 
On the 21st day of June, 1837, Queen Victoria, on coming to the 
Throne, found the House of Peers com 4 of about 450 mem ex- 
clusive of the spiritual lords and the Scotch and Irish representatives. 
Her Majesty's first act was to give an English title to the Scottish Dake 
of eye xe then just of age, wy creating him Earl Innes, and to elevate 
to the Earldom of Leicester the late father of the House of Commons and 
the friend of her Royal father, Mr. T. W. Coke, of Holkhbam, who had 
often refused the inferior dignity ofa Baron. At the Coronation in June, 
1838, Mr. Ponsonby, the ex-member for Dorsetshire, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, 
for Tewkesbury, Sir John Wrottesley for Staffordshire, and Mr. Paul Me 
thuen for Wiltshire, all of whom had lost their seats at the previous ge- 
neral election, were advanced to the English baronies of De Mauley, 
Sudeley, Wroitesley, and Methuen. At the same time her Majesty con- 
ferred English baronies on the Irish Lords Lismore and Carew, and on 
the Scottish Earl of Kintore, advancing Lords King and Dundas to the 
Earldoms of Lovelace and Zetland, and the Earl of Mulgrave to the Mar- 

uisate of Normanby, and summoning the present Duke of Leeds to the 





rd Vaux of Harrowden was revived in the of Mr. G. Mostyn, 

In the course of the following year Lord Melbourne elevated to the 
Peerage a “ batch” of his own more immediate friends and supporters, 
inclading his own brother Frederick, long Embassador at Vienna, who 
became Beauvale ; Col. Talbot, many years the Liberal member for 
the County of Dublin, as Lord Furnival ; Sir John T. Stanley, as Lord 
Stanley of Alderley ; Mr. Villiers Stuart, as Lord Stuart de Decies ; Mr. 
Charles Brownlow, who had long sat for the County of Armagh, as Lord 
Lurgan ; and Mr. Beilby-Thompson, as Lord Wenlock—a title which had 
for a short time been enj ‘eg by his brother, the late Sir Francis Law- 
ley ; while Mr. A. French, the veteran M. P. for Roscommon, acce 
ted the title of De Freyne. At the ‘same time in Mr. Chandos 
the ancient barony of Leigh was revived, and Mr. Ridley Colborne, w 
had sat for many years for Wells and other places, became Lord Co 
borne, the first and the last of that title. In the same year the late 
Ponsonby, then Embassador at Constantinople, was ted to a Vis 
countey, which has since expired with him; Mr. Abercromby, after a 
four years’ tenure of the § ership, was advanced to the title of Lord 
Dunfermline ; the ancient Camoys title was also revived in the person of 
Mr. Thomas Stonor, who had sat for Oxford for a few weeks in the first 
reformed Parliament. 

About the same time Mr. Spring Rice, on resigning the Chancell 
of the Exchequer, became Lord Monteagle of Brandon ; Lord Auc 
the Governor-General of India, was advanced to an earldom ; while the 
titles of Lord Keane and Lord Seaton were conferred on two General 
officers who had seen more than ordinary share of foreign mili 
service. In 1840 Mr. Miles Stapleton obtained in his favour the 
of the ancient Barony of Beaumont, and Sir Jacob Astley, the ex member 
for Norfold, that of Hastings. In 1841 another “batch” of elevations 
were etted just before the retirement of the Melbourne 
English baronies were then conferred on the Scotch Earl of Stair and 
Irish Earl of Kenmare, while Sir John Campbell became at a leap Lord 
Campbell and Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; Sir Hussey Vivian and Sir 
ee were made respectively Lords Vivian and Congleton, the 
late Duke of Norfolk and the present Earl of Gosford at the same time 
being called to the Upper House in their father’s baronies, and Lords 
Barham and Segrave being advanced to the Earldoms of Gainsborou, 
and Fitzhardinge. Not long afterward Mr. Poulett Thompson, then 
vernor-General of Canada, was created Lord Sydenham, bnt the title, we 
believe, became extinct within the year. 

In August, 1841, Lord Melbourne resi , having conferred no lees than 
42 coronets in four years, It is bat justice to his successor, the late Sir R. 
Peel, to state that be discontinued the established practice of confi 
the honours of the bans with a lavish hand. On taking office he fo 
that there were two gentlemen whose services he Fore | eens in the Upper 


- Commons. These noblemen Her Majesty was pleased 
call to the Upper House in their fathers’ baronies, they are now the 
Earls of Derby and Lonsdale. At the same time the late Lord Hill, the 
Commander-in-Chief at the Horse Gu was advanced from a ytoa 
viscountcy. Sir Robert Peel remained in office till the close of the sum- 
mer of 1846, just five years ; but during that time the only other English 
Tages co were the Barony of Metcalfe (since extinct) on the late 

ir C. T. Metcalfe, the Earldom of Ellesmere on Lord Francis Egerton, 
and the Viscountcy of Hardinge on Sir Henry Hardinge, beside ad- 
vancement of General Gough to a barovy, and of Lord Ellenborourgh to 
an earldom, for their Indian careers. On their return to office in Septem- 
ber, 1846, the Whig party renewed their practice of increasing the Peerj 


age. 

In the five years during which Lord John Russell held office we find 
the Earl of Dalhousie advanced to a marquisate, Lords Strafford and Cot- 
tenham to earldoms, and Lord Gough to a viscountey, while the ba- 
ronies of Dartrey, Milford, Elgin, Clandeboye, Eddisbury, Londes' “ 
Overstone, Traro, Cranworth and Neg ge were con tive 


H ag Lord gi 

r. E. J. Stanley, Lord Albert Conyn Mr. Jones-Loyd, Sir Thomas 

Wilde, Sir R. M- Relfe and Sir John Cam Hothouse. MiB 

called to the U House as Lord 

Derby that during his brief Ministry of 1852 he had advised Her Majesty 

to raise to the Peerage three individuals, and three only—Sir Edward 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and Sir Stratford —— since better 

known to our readers as Lords St. Leonard's, Stratford de 

Redcliffe. Lord Aberdeen did not avail b’mself of his Tr, from 


bestowed 
which lit upon the 
one with a less questionable title. Since then Sir Gilbert Heathcate has 
been made Lord Aveland ; Sir E. bP hg Lord Lyons; Mr. E. Strutt, 
Lord Belper ; and the late er, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Viscount Eversley. 
Malahide have been honoured with a 
lish baronies, and Lord Shelburne has been called to the U, House 
SS ee OL mad aration tat last of all, we chronicle the 
elevation of Lord Robert Grosvenor and Mr. Macaulay to the ts 
English barons. 
See 
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The representatives of the several States of Central America have 
united in asking our Government to pr t the d t of another arm 
of invaders from the United States upon their coast. They sta 
they have reason to believe that a fresh expedition will leave one of the 
Southern ports early in the t month and to the Bocas del 
Toro, where it will take on guns and munitions of war for- 
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warded from this City, and then proceed to some Nicaraguan port for 
tion is to be un- 
this Government 
to t this re- 


purposes of hostilit that territory. The e 
Se heaven Walkers urged th 
owes it to the Governments of the threatened 





newal of an unlawful and hostile crusade, by arresting 


engaged in 
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it, if not previous to their departure, at all events before their landing. 
General Cass, in reply to this just and proper request, presents the ina- 
lienable right of every citizea to expatriate himself, and thus to place 
himself beyond the reach of American law. * 

Oar Washington correspondence this morning represents the Ministers 
of the threatened States as not being satisfied with this ancient and eva- 
sive traism. They urge in reply to it that no man is per.nitted to divest 
himself of allegiance to one country, until he shall have been duly recog- 
nized and accepted as a citizen or subject of another ;—that Nicaragua 
does not receive as citizens mea who come professedly as emigrants but 
really as enemies ;—and that they are not, therefore, discharged fi 
their obligations to the laws of the United States. If our correspondedt 

ves a correct resumé of their argument as presented to the American 

retary, it is one which deserves his careful and attentive consideration. 
Gen, Cass has more than once declared, in very direct and unmistakable 
1 e, his full and cordial sympathy with the advance of Northern 
civilizatioa upon the unsubdued wastes of Central America. But we pre- 
fer not to see in these declarations, made before he had assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of the post which he now fills, anything more than a very 
natural desire for the extension of free institutions and the energies which 
they create into regions which greatly need them both. We cannot sup- 
pose that Gen. Cass would allow these sympathies to make him for a mo- 
ment indifferent to a very gross and flagrant violation of our own laws, 
and still more dishonourable breach of our obligations to friendly and 
acigmonsing powers. 

e hear it reported on every side that the Government has issued the 
most stringent orders to its subordinates, to prevent the departure from 
our ports of armed crusaders against countries with which we are at 

e. We trust these may be sufficient. But they have signally failed 

therto, and may fail again. And the question then comes up, whether 
our Government is bound to forego all turther attempts to prevent their 
hostile operations, as soon as they shall have succeeded in evading the 
vigilance of our officers on shore. If they continue to be citizens of the 
United States, they are still subject to our laws and may still be pursued 
and punished for violation of them. They cannot become citizens of any 
other country without some assenting action on the part of its Govern- 
ment. Nor can they divest themselves of American citizenship without 
becoming subject to some other Government, for in that case they would 
be outlaws,—hortes humani pueris—and liable to arrest by whatever power 
| might encounter, 

e trust our Government will consider in a candid and friendly spirit 
the remonstrances of these Central American States, and take some effec- 
tual measures to prevent a renewal of phar vase from which so mach 
individual suffering, as well as loss of national character, has already 

ited... ¥. Daily Times, Oct. 1. 

——_——— . 
KILLING NO MURDER. 

A famous historical proposition was once announced under the title of 
“ Killing no Murder.” In pretty similar terms might we describe a para- 
dox which has been allowed in some way or other to affect opinion in re- 
cent times. Murder is thought not to be exactly murder when its fea- 
tares are considerably more shocking than those of the average crime. 
Killing by inches is not killing. When death arrives as a consummation 
not ofa strokes or a brief grapple, but of barbarous and protracted 
torture, it is doubted whether it fa! Renter the category in question. One 
of Mr. Legree’s friends observed that if he could catch a certain runaway 
he would “ take him a long way round,” implying, in the language of 
the South, that he would conduct the captive through a good many stages 
of suffering before he allowed him to expire. Such treatment might be 


on the principle we refer to as not Gney, soenen to mar- | P 


der, and the assassin might possibly be mitigating his own punishment by 
the SLi which enhanced his gratification. 

It is but a few months since we bespoke the attention of the public to 
the execrable cruelties practised on board merchant ships, and to the di- 
ficulties which from one cause or other were experienced in bringing the 

to justice. Even in cases where agony was actually terminated 
by death, and the murder, to all common vers, seemed as clear and 
as flagrant as such a crime could be, some loophole was found for es- 
Nowhere were such barbarities committed as in this service, and 
nowhere was impunity so common. This morning, however, we have 
to record an instance of condign and salutary puntiimnens, which may 
exert, we trust, a powerful influence in checking such atrocities for the 
fature. A captain of a merchant vessel, convicted of the murder of one 
of his own crew on board the ship under his command, has forfeited his 
life on a public scaffold, and his accomplices, the first 
have only escaped this inst penalty of the law after a terrible ‘suspense, 
the condition that the remainder of their days ehall be dragged out 
the miseries of penal servitude. 

It is not easy to conceive what motives can be at work to produce such 
crimes as those of which we read, and to convert men who cannot origi- 

y. or as a body, be more inbuman than others, into tyrants of such 
and inhuman character. The chief causes must probably be 

t in the effect of almost absolute power over minds unqualified for 
exercise, and toa still greater extent perhaps in the absence of all that 
trol w society, observation, and opinion supply in ordinary life. 

& vessel goes tu sea she constitutes a little world of her own, and 

ted from all influences beyond the small circuit of her decks. 
this sphere the n is autocrat, and, like all autocrats, is 
certain to find abettors in any policy he may adopt. We rarely 
of any case of tyranny in which the brutalities of the master are not 
baeked by the emulous barbarity of a mate. The crew, perhaps, com- 
prises a bad bargain or two—some sickly, some shallow-headed “ shirks,”’ 
who are hardly worth their victuals, who soon get bad names, and pre- 
sently worse treatment. From this point things go on till cruelty stima- 
lates cruelty, and atrocities are committed over which when they are 
y brought to light, nature positively shudders. Such we take to 

be the course of these iniquities. 

Generally, the victim gives some offence, or occasions some 

though his delinquency seems usually to partake rather of mis- 
fortune than fault ; the h usages of the sea and the traditions of the 
service begin the mischief ; uncontrolled power of the authorities 
gravates the evil, and the gradual growth of crime does the rest. We 
were taken to task, we remember, upon our last notice of this subject, for 
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bing in general anything like such tices as these to the merchant 
service of England, but we can only qualify our observations by admitting 
the which are demanded. Nobody, of course, conceives that 
such ities could go on in the fleets of our great commercial com 


nies or shi; Shehy ebtctbutes each pressedings to the eum 
menders of our clippers or our Indiamen, or, in short, to any of the higher 
branches of the serv Even in the more modest departments there are, 
as —_ of well-conducted vessels and ee po and honour- 

captains, ho arguments or protests can prev nat the evi- 
dence incessantly afforded in our courts of law. If the treatment of 
seamen by their masters were not common we could not possibly see so 
many cases brought to light. We can only trust that the success of jus- 
tice in this instance may carry with it a wholesome terror, and that, in 
addition to euch other correctives as vigilance may supply, a waraing 
= be given to all such authorities in the fate of Captain Heary Ro- 


It is nota little remarkable, after the disclosures which have been 
made oa tneeg ot seafaring population there should be found occa- 
sionally fae aversion to by & yal tag | ng oN Wiles the - the 
merchant grounded on severity o iscipline thought to 
prevail in the former. We were > Seoneen at periods when mea- 
sures for our fleet were under consideration, that sailors did 
expelenee, end took rrvicen vale where they wee esponed’ teach 

5 serv vessels where they were e to such 
liabilities as those here put on record. How such an error could ever 


have obtained currenc among men whose very experience should have 

t them better it ba sartiypomieto angie The games J of 
the Sepoy himself is hardly more astonishing. On board a -war 
tyranny would be Sea, even if we could conceive an offi- 
cer desirous of indulging it. The service is so regulated as to extir- 
pate the elements of temper or passion in proceedings affectin discipline 
= peskshmeat, and to o8 tute the operation of law on cumplonaly as is 


The two cases, in fact, resemble those of civilized and despotic Go- 
vernments. Under the former, offences as well as ties are defined 
beforehand, and the result is determined by im law. Under the 
latter, though there may be more occasional 
—oaee Custom, and perhaps necessity, lodge in the h: of a 


in part out of these considerations that cqnsesnes Gouiualtted in'the mex. 
chant service came to be with more leniency than they de- 
served, but nothing can be than that no such conditions of go- 


and second mates, | tinied 
in | nied at Mean on the 30th July, and murdered their com 





| vernment can justify barbarity. ney ean never prevent a mutiny, 
jthoagh it might possibly cause one. No captain can ever become more 
irespected, or even more powerful, from descending to the brutalities of 
a tyrant. Such atrocities arise from the wickedness of nature when left 
uncontrolled,—not from the necessities of any special service,—and we 
trust we shall hear less of them now that it has been shown how dread- 
ful a penalty they may entail.-London Times. 

——_——— 


THE LATEST NEWS FROM INDIA. 

The subjoined was the confused, and in some respects contradictory, 
despatch telegraphed from St. John, N. B., on Monday last, on arrival of 
the Jura, from Cork. As we sball have occasion to sift its contents, we 
publish it as received, omitting only some of the repetitions. The des- 
patch is copied from Cork papers of the 16th and 17th ult. 

The Bombay portion of the Indian mail had arrived at Marseilles, and 
was expected to be delivered in London at about mid-day of Wednesday 
the 16th. Bombay advices are to Aug. 14, and the news from Delhi to 
July 29. Sorties were repulsed on the 14th and 23d July, with great loss 
to the Rebels. Five hundred men were killed and wounded on the side 
of the British. From the 23d to the 29th there was no fighting. The Nee- 
much mutineers had arrived at Delhi. Brigadier Nicholson was expected 
at Delhi on the 15th of August, with reinforcements from the Punjaub. 
om, ook es relinquished his command to Gen. Nicholson on account 
of ill-healtb. 

Gen. Havelock occupied Bithoor on the 17th July, without resistance, 
and captured thirteen guns. On the 29th J aly the British defeated 10,000 
men on the road to Lucknow, and captured 15 guns. Their loss is not sup- 
posed to be great. General Havelock was at 5 poor bai on July 30, Cal- 
cutta and Hyderabad were quiet on the 14th of August. Holkar remains 
faithful.—From Bombay it is stated that the mutiny in the 27th Regi- 
ment at Kalpore was supp l by six panies of the Forty-third.— 
One company of artillery bad arrived from the Mauritius. 

Marseilles, Sept. 14. 

The French boat Mersey bas just brought the Bombay mail to the 15th 
of August. We have no China mail. 

Delhi was expected to fall in about a fortnight, and General Havelock’s 
troops, who are advancing upon Lucknow, were expected at Delhi.—It 
was reported that Nena Sahib, who had taken to flight, had destroyed 
himself.—The 7th, 8th, and 40th regiments of Bengal Native Infantry 
had revolted and fled to the Roane River, pursued by H. M. Tenth Regi- 
—_ under General Lloyd. Eight hundred of the tineers were 

illed. 

The Punjaub is tranquil, as well as the country around Delhi, Meerut 
and Agra.—At Bundelcund there were signs of disturbance.—There is 
little news from Gwalior. The mutineers at Seal Kate were destroyed on 
the 16th of July by Gen. Nicholson. 

Detachments of European troops had been sent to Bombay. The 
panic which existed at Bombay a fortnight ago had subsided. 

Gen. Neil joined Gen, Havelock on the 23d July, and was on the full 
march towards Lucknow. 

_A wing of the 23d Infantry had arrived at Bombay from the Mauri- 








tius. 

At haa any the 3lst Native Infantry, 40th Foot, and 3d Irregular 
Cavalry, er the native officers only, attacked on the 7th August the 
mutineers, consisting of the 42d Native Infantry and 3d Irregular Ca- 
valry, and completely routed them. 

Gen. Woodburn is sick at Cobunby. Col. Stewart has gone to Mhow 


ata. 

We learn that a plot has been discovered, and that amongst the c i- 
rators were the son of the well-known Ameer Gundfya and Molire Ally 
Kursem, who were arrested. A plot has also been discovered at Benares. 

It was reported that Agra had fallen into the hands of the rebels. 
A dispatch, dated Sept, 8, received at the India House, says: Gen. 
Havelock’s forces, after reoccupying Cawnpore, finding Bithoor evacuated, 


rebels at Buffer e! Gange, about 18 miles from Cawnpore, numbering 
10,000 whom they defeated with the loss of 15 guns. hey expected to 
reach Lucknow the next day. 
Sir Colin Campbell bad assumed command of the Indian army. 
Tranquillity is restored in Central India. 
The 7th, 8th and 40th regiments, which matinied at Cawnpore on the 
23d July, threatened Benares. The 12th Irregular Cavalry, which mu- 
at the same time, murdered their commanding officer, Major 
Native Infantry muti- 








Hol and his wife. The disarmed 26th 
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velock’s force for the reoceupation of Cawn had in eight 
days marched 126 miles and fought four actions with Nena Sahib’s army 
against overwhelming odds in point of numbers, and had taken twenty- 
four guns of light calibre ; that too in the month of July, in India, 
On the morning of the 17th of July the force hed into Cawnp 


burned it to the ground. On the 29th and 30th of July they found the' had been 
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telegram, published yesterday afternoon, refers to this with greater par- 
ticularity. It states that “a detachment of her Majesty’s 10th and 37th 
Regiments, 300 strong, had made a night attack upon the men of the 8th 
and 40th Native Infantry, who had mutinied at Dinapore, but was repulsed 
with the loss of 200 killed.” This was, indeed, a deplorable transaction. 
The 10th had acted nobly during the outbreak at Dinapore. They pre- 
served the station from the savage assault of the mutineers, and had exe- 
cuted summary justice on them, naving shot down 800 of their number, 
not in cold blood, but while the mutiny was taking place. Other ac- 
counts mention the 200 as “ killed and wounded.’’ We may hope, there- 
fore, that the Government may have erroneously increased the extent of 
the calamity. 

The Irregular Corps at Segowlie had also mutinied and killed their 
officers. A plot, too, had been discovered for the wholesale murder of 
the Europeans at Jessore and B The Shekawatti battalion was 
wavering, but had not yet been disarmed—a necessary precaution, which 
had been wisely adopted at Berhampore with respect to the 63d Native 
Infantry and 11th Irregular Cavalry, and at Calcutta with the Governor- 
General’s body-guard—men who every reason to remain true to 
their colours. approaching Mohurrum (a great Mahomedan festival) 
had excited considerable uneasiness. It was felt, after the wholesale se- 
cessions that had taken place, it would be unwise to it a body of 
high caste troops to remain ‘n ion of weapons. They were accord- 
ingly disarmed, but were permitted to retain their horses. Berhampore 
is, as we stated yesterday, within nine miles of Moorshedabad, the Rajah 
of which, a pensioner for £120,000, or 12 lacs of rupees, was strongly sus- 
pected as an instigator of the rebellion—indeed, one of the chief a 
rators. It would not have been safe to permit men, of whose fidelity 
slightest suspicion could be entertained, to retain their arms.. Martial 
law, too, has been proclaimed in Behar, and Gen. Outram has been given 
the d of the Dinapore and Cawnpore divisions. At Jhelam sum- 
mary justice was executed on the 14th Bengal Infantry, who had resisted 
an order to disarm, They were attacked and cut to pieces by a detach- 
ment of Europeans. 

It was reported that there had been severe actions with the rebels at 
Agra and Azimgbur. This is probable, as the Government telegram states 
that “at Agra the Krok Contingent, and o'her rebels had been entirely 
dispersed.” This is indeed cheering intelligence. It is the redeeming 
feature in the account, the ray of light sparkling through the general 
darkness. We know not, however, whether the victory was gained by the 
garrison, or by other troops. There was a report at Ceylon to the effect 
that the British troops bad been compelled to raise the siege of Delhi, and 
to retire on Agra, in consequence of the severity of the cholera. It was, 
however, wholly uncorroborated and cannot therefore be credited. It 
was also ramoured that General Reed was dead. We trust, however, that 
this is also without foundation, and that the gallant general may recover 
from the severe malady by which he was attacked, and which compelled 
him to surrender the chief command of the British troops before Delbi.— 
London Evening Paper, Sept. 18. 














GENERAL HAVELOCK’S TACTICS AND DARING. 


The temporary reverse which has befallen General Havelock and his 
army detracts nothing from a series of exploits which form one of the 
most glorious episodes that even the history of British India contains. 
The interest attaching to this remarkable march and the brilliant victo- 
ries by which almost every day’s prog was signalized is now height- 
ened by the sad reflection that many of that little band, which could ill 
; even one from its heroic ranks, have escaped the enemy, whom 
: ey so often put to rout, only to succumb to the deadliest form of pesti- 

ence, 

It was on Wednesday, the 8th of July, that General Havelock reached 
Allahabad, from which point we may date the commencement of his 
more active operations. The main body of the relieving force under his 
command was composed of the two Europeans Regiments recently with- 
| drawn from Persia—the 64th and the 78th, mustering together about 


| 1,100 or 1,200 bayonets. Ashe moved upwards, ho 








, however, from Alla- 
habad he was joined by a small detachment of the Madras Fusileers, which 
pushed on in advance by General Neill, and which raised his 

whole force to some 1,300 European soldiers, 

With these, aided only by 800 Sikhs, he had to traverse a country 
swarming with insurgent Sepoys, and to encounter immediately an army 
of exactly ten times his = which, in the full confidence of its supe- 
riority, had descended from Cawnpore to meet him. This was the force 
under the orders of Nena Sahib, and it is not to be forgotten that the mu- 
tineers of whom it was mainly made up were 
tactics, equipped from our own arsenals, and manceuvring respects 
like ourselves. Nothing, indeed, in the whole of this unnataral con’ 
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The soul-harrowing spectacle which there presented itself to them beg- 
gars description. A wholesale massacre been trated by the 
fiend Nena Sahib. —_ officers and ninety men of i . Fighty- rth 
Regiment, seventy ladies and one hundred and twenty-one chi of H 
M. Thirty-second Foot, and the whole European Christian 
tion of the place, including civilians, merchants, pensiouers and fa- 
~ the number of four handred persons, were the victims of this 
a 

The court-yard in front of the Assembly Rooms in which Nena Sahib 
bad fixed his head-quarters, and in which the women had been imprisoned, 
was swimming in blood. A large number of women and children, who 
had been cruelly spared after the capitulation for a worse fate than in- 
stant death, been barbarously slaughtered on the previous morning, 
the former having been stripped naked, and then beheaded and thrown 
into a well, and the latter having been hurled down alive upon their but- 
chered mothers, whose blood reeked on their mangled bodies, Only four 
escaped—the wife of a merchant and three others, 

Gen. Havelock, in a h to the Governor-General, says that 
“ Nena Sahib has drowned himself with his family. He had an intention 
of going to Lucknow, but when he as far as the river, the cavalry and 
infantry deserted him. They are all gone off after destroying their arms, 
to their different homes, Cawnpore is now as quiet as Allahabad.” 


(Per “ Arabia.”’} 

The sad intelligence that the gallant Havelock, when within a single 
day’s march of Lucknow, had been compelled to retrace his steps, fell 
heavily upon the public mind. He did not, however, retreat before the 
—— It —_ the hand of God, —— of man, which compelled 

im to return to Cawnpore, to procure the necessary rest and refresh- 
ment for bis exhausted and the care and attention so urgently re- 
quired by bis sick and wounded soldiers. Day after day he had fought, 
and with invariable success. The enemy, although numbering ten times 
his force, was unable to stand before him on any occasion ; and from the 
moment that he started from Allahabad, on the 8th July, until his return 
to Cawnpore, his whole career was a series of the most irilliant triumphs 
—the most decisive victories. Within three days from the 29th July he 
had defeated the enemy in three engagements, capturing no less than 21 
guns. He had in these numerous encounters necessarily sustained serious 
losses. A large number of wounded men materially impeded his move- 
meats. He could not well them on with him, neither could he 
leave them behind, save {a a place of undoubted security. It was under 
such circumstances that the mysterious and fatal pestil , the chol 
—that occasions such fearful havoc in all climes, but especially in India 
—broke out in his camp. 

That decided the point. He could no longer straggle onwards. To 
do so would have led to the almost certain destruction of his devoted 
band. It might have also red the artillery he had captured. He 
was therefore reluctantly compelled to return, accomplishing more 
work within a little more than three weeks, than had perbaps ever pre- 
viously been effected by a similar force. We trust, however, that the re- 


inforcements so urgently required may have arrived in sufficient time to 
relieve Lucknow. The three defeats which the had sustained 


from Havelock must have operated garrison. 

the very name of Havelock, when enabled once more to march at the 
head of his troops, will strike terror into the rebel ranks, and achieve a 
victory almost without a contest. Whatever may be the result, he will 
carry with him the sym 








but delayed by the mysterious , which sent 
disease into the camp at a most unfortunate time. We however, 
submit itly to the will of the Deity. 

We alluded yesterday to the heavy loss sustained ~ be detachment 
from the 10th and 37th Regiments, at Arrah, whither it gone to res- 


is more remarkable than the counterpart spectacles which the antagonist 
forces exhibit, and which recall the descriptions given by the Roman poet 
of those civil wars where similar standards, similar eagles, and similar 
bodies of spearmen were arrayed on each side of the field. The very 
bugle sounds of a British t are recognised and acted on an 
insurgent battalion, the w of command on one side are heard un 
derstood on the other, and on a particular occasion our enemies actually 


marched against us with English drums and lish trumpets playing, 
“ Cheer, boys, cheer.” ? me 528 Dat 


Such were the forces ast which General Havelock and bis troops 


| were to advance, under a July sun, and in the very heart of Hindostan. 


On the 12th of July—after extraordinary exertions had been made to 
overtake the Fusileers ahead—the whole column came up with the enemy 
at Futteypore—a town about half way between Allahabad and Cawn- 
pore, where the rebels presented themselves in a good position with 12 
= Ta about thiee hours the entire force was driven in headlong rout 

the field an¢ every gua taken. This success enabled the British 
Commander to augment the efficiency of his own . He had left 
Allahabad with light 6-pounders oniy, but he now availed himself of the 
captured cannon, and, after a halt, of a single day, he followed on the 
track of Nena Sahib with his own apne That morning—the 14th 
—the column marched 16 miles. the next day it renewed its ad- 
vance, and after five miles of its march bad been accomplished found the 
enemy again in sight, stron ogg wer protected by a second position 
against the risks of & first de At each of these points they were at- 
tacked in succession, and from each they were driven with the bayonet, 
the whole of their artillery being again left on the field. On the day fol 
lowing—the 16th,—without any repose, oar troops continued their ad- 
vance, and now descried their antagonists collected for a final stand in 
front of Cawnpore. 

Their had enabled them once more to replace their lost guns 
by others, and two batteries, well served, presented a formidable appear 
ance to the advancing column. So strong indeed was their ition 
that it was deemed advisable to tura it, and a short but painful move- 
ment was executed for the . Hitherto the march of the forces 
had lain along the Great Trunk road leading from Calcutta to Delbi, 
but this causeway was now quitted by a detachment of the column, 
which, in the very heat of the day—it was 1.30 p.m.,—toiled 
abheavy march to get on the enemy’s flank. “ Many men,” we are 





told, “ dropped from the effects of the sun,” but the task was at length 
accomplished, and then came the battle and the victory. It was a 
stubborn fight, for the Sepoys occupied a succession of v: supply- 


ing them with exactly such positions as they hold best, but no resistance 
was of any avail ast the little army pressing on to vengeance. Some 
of the expressions used by eye-witnesses recall exactly the descriptions 
given of the British at the Alma and the French at the Mameloo. “I 
never,” eee me, “ saw anything so fine. The men (of the 78th) 
went on with sloped arms like a wall; till within 100 yards not a shot 
was fired. At the word ‘ Charge!’ they broke just like an eager pack of 
hounds, and the village was min an instant.” This ment— 
making the fourth fought ia five the road to Cawnpore, 


which was promptly cscupied, though too late, alas! for the rescue of its 
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seems to have encountered that dire scourge ot Indian armies—more ter- 
rible than any buman foe—an outbreak of cholera. We know by sad ex- 
perience with what fatality this dreadful disease fastens on an army fa- 
tigued by long marches, worn out by great excitement, and exposed at | 
once to flerce heat and the exhalations of a partly flooded country. It 
was under similar circumstances, indeed, some 40 years ago, that cholera, | 
with whose fatal course we have now become so sadly familiar, first broke 
out. But never, even in war, fertile in ualooked-for reverses, was there | 
ove which so plainly rebuked all human calculation as this. A general | 
and an army victorious beyond precedent, marching to assured success 
and the relief of a long-beleaguered fortress, within one march of their 
object, have been strack by the fatal pestilence, and by our last accounts | 
Havelock and the remains of bis gal!ant band, encumbered by their sick | 
comrades, were painfully retracing their steps to Cawnpore by the route 
on which they had advanced only a few days before, full of hope and con- 
fidence in as holy a cause as ever led men to battle. 

We cannot attempt to express the sympathy which the calamity that | 
has befallen these brave men will excite, not only in England, but where- | 





ever the tale of their gallantry and their misfortune l be told. After 
having accomplished more than could be expected of men, they have 
fallen under the mysterious dispensation of Providence. It is with man, 


however, that we have to fight, and, as these few hundred heroes have | 
sufficed to overcome to overcome every obstacie that the mutineers could | 
, and to defeat them wherever they attempted a stand, we trust 
at General Havelock may have been able in a few days to resume his 
march on Lucknow with recruited ranks, restored health, and better for- 
tune.—Times, Sept. 18. 
— 


Proupr Desparca axp Rapp Saminc.—About twelve days ago a 
telegraphic message was sent from the War office to Messrs. D. & C. M’- 
Iver, in Liverpool, intimating that a powerful and fast steamer was 
wanting instantly to proceed to Gibraltar, and bring home a regiment of | 
soldiers. Immediately on receiving the message, the screw steamer Jura, 
one of the Cunard line, was put in preparation, and was despatched from 
Liverpool within twenty-three hours after the message had left London. 
She proceeded at once to Gibraltar, and immediately on arriving there 
began to embark the troops. She took on board 1,100 soldiers, besides 
@ number of women and children. So soon as they were safely embarked 
the Jura, started on her homeward voyage, and landed the whole safely 
in Portsmouth harbour within ten days after the order was received iu 
Liverpool that a steamer was waated to go to Gibraltar—a promptitude 
of despatch believed to be without parallel.—European Times, Sept. 19. 


Ixapvertence.—A singular piece of gossip is just now current in Paris 
with reference to the Emperor’s munificent donation to the fund for the 
relief of the sufferers from the mutiny in India. The Emperor dictated 
the despatch to his military secretary, and after mentioning the amount 
of his subscription, added £400 as the contribution of the Imperial fa- 
mily. But the secretary, whore profession evidently engrossed all his 
thoughts, inadvertently wrote down, garde imperiale, instead of famille im- 
periale, It is considered far more probable for the relatives to subscribe | 
for so very handsome an amount, than for a regiment subscribing rather | 
more than one day’s pay, the more so as French soldiers are not gene- | 
rally so munificently rewarded as to be enabled to indulge in such extra- 


ordinary liberality. 

J GURNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PALACE OF ART, 349 Broad- 
© way, contains the largest eollection of Hallotypes, Photographs and Daguerreotypes to 

be seen in the world.—Open for the fi Public from § A.M. until 6 Pa 
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WOOD'S MINSTRELS, N. 


GEORGE cHnisry & 0. 444 Broadway 
ebove Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. HENRY Woop, 
GEO. CHRISTY, ¢ Proprietors 





Mararrep.—tIn Brooklyn, N. Y., on Thursday, Oct. Ist, at the bride’s residence, 
by the Rev. A. H. Partridge, Rector of Christ Charch, Mr. Anson Fercuson, of 
same city, toJuia E. B. romans daughter of the late Henry G. Armbrister, 
Exq., formerly of Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 


Brrra—tIn Brooklyn, L. I., Sept. 21st, Mrs. Ramsay of a son—Rosert Evans 
Ramsay was this day 2 years and 22 days old. 








~ Digp—On the 29qn ult., Hewny Awrnony WALDBURG Barcuay, the eldest our. 
viving son of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Barclay. 
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The Latest Tidings from the East. 

Early in the week we were gladdened by cheering inte)ligence from 
Bombay ; but the telegraphic news from Calcutta, subsequently received, 
is, we regret to say, of a mixed character. In the full tide of victory 
over the mutineers, it has pleased God to arrest the gallant little army of 
General Havelock, and to permit the pestilence to arrest his progress 
which could not be stayed by opposing forces numbering ten to one. Al- 
most withia reach of Lucknow, the cholera attacked his force encumbered 
with sick and wounded; and his only chance of saving them and re- 
cruiting his men was to retrace his steps to Cawnpore.—In the neigh- 
bourhood of Dinapore also, a disastrous event has occurred, the par- 
ticulars of which are given elsewhere ; the accounts are not clear, but 
there is reason to fear that 147 men and 9 officers of H. M. 10th and 
37th Regiments were cut off in an ill-advised expedition Other plots 
and massacres, and a mutiny (though suppressed) in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, must be added to the adverse side of the account, to say nothing of 
renewed alarm in the City of Calcutta, and the disarmament of the Go- 
vernor-General’s native body-gu2:d, which ought long ago to have been 
replaced by Europeans.—To get aysinst these unfavourable items we have 
to notice, that our countrymen at Agra and at Lucknow bravely hold their 
own ; that the rebels sallying out from Delhi meet with a succession of 
defeats ; that Sir Colin Campbell is on his ground ; and that the achieve- 
menis of General Havelock have been of so brilliant a character, that 
they must produce their effect in overawing the population at large, if the 
trained rebels submit oaly to the bayonet. 

The news that Nena Sahib had voluntarily closed his infamous career, 
by drowning himself in the sacred waters of the Jumna, wants confirma- 
tion ; and considering how many a soldier's breast is throbbing with the 
keenest desire to punish him according to his deserts, it can scarcely be 
regretted that the wretch may still survive to fall into our hands, Every 
letter, every despatch, from every quarter, tells the same story of an un- 
quenchable desire on the part of our soldiery for a death-grappling with 
these murderous Sepoys. Could it be otherwise? The record of the hel- 
lish atrocities committed in cold blood, upen man, woman, and child, 
by these demons, has stirred to the depths the British heart which is not 
too easily moved. Cost what it may, retribution must and will 
be terribly exacted ; nor will the whimpering of a few sentimentalists 
save the cruel and treacherous fiends from the fate which surely awaits 
them. Here and there, in the journals of this country, we note a ten- 
dency to deprecate the uplifting of the sword of Justice ; and though it 
is not a matter of the smallest concern what such and such a writer for 
the press may say on this occasion, it may not be inappropriate to re- 
mind these unthinking advocates of a mercy which would be suicidal, 
were it practised, how different a view was taken by General Scott, not 
many years ago. Thirty men, if we remember rightly, had deserted the 
American army in the late war, and gone over to the Mexicans. Subse- 


In this position—with Lucknow about only 30 miles ahead—his army 


| strain the evil passions prompted of fierce encounter. 
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crime, in comparison with the crimes committed by the Bengal Sepoys? We 


trust, indeed, that in the furious excitement which will prevail when 
Delhi falls before our victorious arms, there will be no outrages on the 
defenceless. We are sure that our Officers will do all that in them lies to re- 
But shall it be 
told us with grave face, that our slaughtered brothers and dishonoured 
sisters shall be unavenged, and that their successors in the same field of 
enterprise shall be exposed to a repetition of this day of horrors, because 


| we failed to teach a lesson thoroughly? However, as we have already 


said, the bystanders are not likely to be consulted. 

A curious incident in the list of Indian occurrences is the arrival of 
Lord Elgin at Calcutta, on the 8th of August, in the steam frigate Shannon, 
Capt. Peel. The 380 Marines and a detachment of the 59th Regiment 
who were on board would of course be welcome, at a time when every 
fighting man is at apremium. But the noble Lord’s visit must have been 
a gratuitous one, and a happily imagined mode of filling up a dull inter- 
val. As they had taken his troops away from him, perhaps it was not 
unnatural that he should desire to follow them, especially as ramour has 
long attributed to him a covetous eye towards Lord Canning’s post. If 
the Earl of Elgin should carry his zeal or curiosity to the extent of ac- 
companying Sir Colin Campbell to the camp before Delhi, he would 
greatly strengthen his position as acandidate for the Governor-Geueral- 
ship of India. 

So crowded are the London papers with Indian correspondence, and 
details respecting a multiplicity of isolated adventures, that we are fain 
to postpone till next week the task of selection. It would be wrong how- 
ever to omit mention of a letter from Lieutenant Colonel Edwardes, the 
Herbert Edwardes of Mooltan celebrity. We had regretted hearing no- 
thing of him, during these perilous times; but we are glad to see him in 
print, and writing from Peshawur, where he holds a semi-military 
appointment. His opinion is worth haviag. He thinks the insurrection 
is entirely military and Mohammedan, and that it has no heart out of 
Central India. But what makes his communication a thousand times 
more valuable is the information he gives concerning the North Western 
Province. Recognising the serious position of affairs, he states never- 
theless that the hill country is with us to the back-bone, and cites in- 
stances in proof of it, though, the letter itself having been so generally co- 
pied, we forbear going over the ground again. Perhaps, with his tho- 
rough knowledge of the native people and their character, his time 
is better employed in raising levies and fostering a loyal feeling around 
him, than it would be—good soldier as he is—in aiding at the reduction 
of Delhi. 





Financial Troubles. 

It were absurd to suppose that any of our city readers, or any large 
number of those who dwell remote from this busy hive, can be ignorant 
of the pecuniary difficulties that have suddenly fallen upon New York, 
And not upon this community alone. What seat of commerce in these 
Northern States has escaped the hurricane that is sweeping over us? It 
is not that a season of contracted business and diminished profits has ar- 
rived ; it appears as though the feeders of trade were dried-up at the 
fountain-head, and a stoppage of the animated interchange of mercantile 
life had consequently ensued. But a few weeks ago, and who did not 
live in a brown-stone-fronted house ; who did not make his moncy ina 
brown-stone-fronted store ? To-day, long faces are met at every corner ; 
and men ask each other mysteriously, whether it be true that So and-so 
has “ gone.”” The change is no less abrupt than painful ; and vulgar 
though the simile be, it is as though, careering along at highest speed, 
we had in a moment been shot off the track. 

To omit all mention of so disastrous a state of things, would be to neg- 
lect one of the duties of weekly journalism ; but to moralise over the 
causes, the effects, the duration, or the remedy, would be to bewilder our- 
selves and our read The doctors do differ so materially amongst 
themselves—a few of the more candid of them even confessing that the 
past is inexplicable and the future dubious. Take an instance. Not 
long since, when first the financial sky became obscured, we heard of a 
Bank-President being called upon by one of the magnates of the Ex- 
change to give his opinion as to ‘‘ how things would be.”” The former 
immediately called to a little messenger-boy within reach, and repeating 
the question bid him answer it for the gentleman’s benefit. The boy and 
the gentleman looked surprised, as well they might ; but the President 
quickly made his point, by frankly owning to his customer that the man 
who had studied finance all his life, and the lad who ran on errands, were 
about equally well qualified to pierce the veil. And yet, notwithstanding 
the manifest impossibility of any one gathering within the compass of his 
intelligence the ten thousand ramifications, into which the material business 
of life branches off, one sees that the most ordinary of mortalshas no hesita- 
tion about plunging knee-deep into its philosophy. The village store-keeper, 
who sells you a penny-worth of nails or a pint of molasses, talksas glibly of 
contractions and expansions, as though he had Adam Smith at his fin- 
gers’ ends; and the small tradesman who has failed will not seldom 
charge his bankruptcy to the “ course pursued by the Banks,” when pro- 
bably the real cause is that his son has a weakness for fast trotters, and 
his daughters for the prevalent gorgeousness of attire. Without reference 
to the actually embarrassed condition of affairs, it may probably be said 
with truth that we are all too much addicted to merging our individual 
carelessness or imprudence in the wider circles that embrace a commu- 
nity. If we all attended strictly to our own business, practised more 
of domestic economy, and prattled less of political economy, should we 
not be gainers? 

To this we can presume to add but one fact. Friends and neighbours, 
the press and the public, are all discussing the suspension of specie pay- 
ments at Philadelphia and Baltimore, and speculating as to the chance of 
the example being elsewhere followed. The fact we desire to set down has 
not of course escaped observation ; but it may be commended to the study 
of the curious. The journals generally, and individuals not trading on 
credit, uphold the stringent care taken by our Banks to secure themselves 
from any risk of insolvency. On the other hand, the merchants and men 
of business, whose wants are pressing and who are shorn of their custom- 
ary accommodation, declaim loudly against the policy of sacrificing the 
members of a body corporate, in order that the head may be unscathed. 
We do but mention this peculiarity ; we decline any effort to reason on it. 








A Hoax. 

In common with many of our contemporaries in the “Old Country,” and 
in its off-shoot lying north of us, we yielded last week a too ready credence 
to the current rumour, that the Marquis of Dalhousie had turned over to 
the Indian Relief Fund the splendid pension bestowed upon him by the 
East India Company. There was, it must be confessed, something grossly 
improbable in the story ; but then, in these hard times of defaulting and 
difficulty it is so rare to meet with instances of self-sacrifice, that one may 
be pardoned for not scrutinising too closely an item so unusual and so 
welcome, when it falls in one’s way. Insuch a case we might almost 
acknowledge the weight of Hudibras’s ungrammatical but sagacious dis- 


tich : 
Doubtless the pleasure is as 
Of being cheuied, este aa! 
What puzzles us is to imagine the class of men—not being Stock-Ex- 





quently taken, they were all, deservedly, shot. And what was their 


change operators—who thus go about the world disseminating false in- 


telligence. Can any one trace them out? Can any 





one analyse their 
sensations? In the deplorable dulness which now pervades Magazine 
literature, we recommend the subject to professed men of letters. His- 
tories of recorded hoaxes have, we think, appeared in print; but an in- 
vestigation of the philosophy of hoaxing would have the charm of 
novelty. 





The Last Regatta of the Season. 


On Thursday last, the following yachts—being a portion of the second 
and third class vessels entered for the late New Bedford Regatta, whieh 
was declared to be “ no race’—contended in our own waters for the 
prizes: Mr. Duncan’s Una, Mr. Thomas’s Minnie, Mr. Loper’s Madgie, Mr. 
Collins’s Petrel, Mr. Steven’s Scud, Mr. Bennett’s Rebecca, Mr. Jerome’s 
Undine, aad Mr. Holbrook’s Sea-Drift, of the second-class ; Mr. Cromwell’s 
Island Fawn, and Mr. Brown’s Bonita, of the third. The course was the 
old one—from the Club House at Hoboken round the Buoy of the S. W. 
Spit, and back ; but without the usual détours between Staten and Long 
Islands, The day was tolerably propitious, with a light Southerly wind, 
freshening up towards the afternoon, and falling light again as the mateh 
ended. At the start and in beating down the bay, the Madgie led the squa- 
dron in good style; though at the close she was beaten by the Una. 
These two took the first and second prizes—the Island Fawn, whieh 
also showed to advantage, taking precedence of the Bonita, though the 
latter pair had no other competitors in their class. 

There is nothing special to be said concerning the match. The Osceola 
steamer conveyed the Committee and some members of the Club. For our 
own part, being on board one of the splendid schooners afloat, and not start- 
ing til somewhat late in the day, we were more interested in watching a 
newly launched craft, Mr. Griswold's Gipsey, a schooner of 150 tons or there- 
abouts. We do not greatly admire her looks ; her stera rises too abruptly 
for the line of beauty; but we are glad to say that she performed ad- 
mirably. In along beat dead to windward, when the breeze was fresh- 
est, she weathered on the hitherto invincible Haze. This is saying much 
for her ; and as she is a keel-boat, with a very light draft of water for 
her tonnage, her future performances will be keenly watched. 


SS 
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Amid the di of the fi ‘ial world Pp over us, “ Mo- 
sic’s golden tongue,” which according to Keats was able “ to flatter into tears” 
the “ aged man and poor,” wooes woful Wall Street now with most bewitching 
strains. People subscribe for seats at the Academy for ten, twelve, twenty 
nights at a time, and probably there was never a season of “such fair 
promise” for the managers of the Opera in New York as the present. The very 
bl of this propitious time have already proved themselves as valuable as 
the ripe performance of other days. That nothing may be wanting to confirm 
the so well disposed public in its good intentions, the allied authorities, Mr. Mar- 
shall and Mr. Ullman, offer a programme’of their united operations, which might 
almost reconcile us to the absence of a Giuglini and a Piccolimini, of a Bosio and 
an Alboni, of a Cravelli and a Tamberlik. Almost, we say, and after mature re- 
flection. For unleas we could hear a corps composed altogether of first-class ar 
tistes properly supported, unless, that is, a London orchestra and a Parisian eho 
ras come with “ all the talents,” it is a question whether we should derive from 
their presence so much pleasure as we may now take, in the average excellence 
of the leading performers whom we have, just relieved as it is by gleams of super- 
nal brillianey. 

When the forces of the two troupes are all fairly mustered, we shall have “ ak 
ternations sweet” of Roger with Brignoli, of Labocetta with Macaferri ; we shall 
see in Ronconi the most dramatic singer of the actual stage—(for Lablache, whom 
we individually cannot consent to postpone even to Ronconi, has become for the 
present, at least, a tradition), and we shall hear from Herr Formes the very 
poetry of the basso voice. If we ever weary of the unalloyed sweetness of Fres- 
zolini, we can transfer our allegiance for a night or two to the elaborate and fankt- 
less vocalisation of Lagrange, the impassioned declamation of Gazzaniga, or the 
fluent intensity of Madame Ramos. Add to these Amodio and Tagliafico, Ma- 
dame d’Angri, and Vestavli, Gassier, and Miss Phillips, and what may we not ab 
timately expect! Nor will Messrs. Maretzek and Anschutz suffer us to be 
ashamed of the quality at least, of our orchestras. 

Could we only cherish the same confidence with regard to the chorus! The 
chorus is #0 very essential a part of the opera ; in the composer’s notion of an 
opera, indeed quite integral of the whole! Why then should we be still con- 
demned to listen to choruses which seem to fancy themselves like their predeces- 
sors of the Greek drama, wholly superior to the passions and emotions of the 
dramatis persone, and entitled to sing very much after their own mind, and with 
no special reference to anybody else, neither to the orchestra below, nor to the 
actors around, nor to the audience above them? Some of the most charming 
performances of the present season have been seriously impaired by the 
inadequacy and irrelevancy of the choral execution—as for instance the 
representation of the Elisir d’ Amore, otherwise so axtremely agreeable, 
in which the chorus behaved almost as badly as Doctor Dulcamara’s horse, when 
that interesting beast on leaving the stage attempted to compliment Signor Al- 
legri by trotting up the broad street painted by his skilful hand into the very 
likeness of nature. We know that it is not easy to drill a chorus. Is it easy te 
drill an orchestra, or a boarding-school, or a militia regiment? But one and the 
other of these things have been done, and all of them may be done, and with the 
example of Herr Anschutz before his eyes, the choral manager really ought to 
make a bolder effort at discipline. Everything being now favourable to the 
Opera, let the Opera be true to itself, and this season may become memorable as 
the “ Italian Campaign” of the Academic generals, 

Even the conqueror of Italy, however, sometimes met with a check, and the 
representation of Lucrezia Borgia, with which the present week began, was eer- 
tainly—what shall we say? Less than a victory. The house was not nearly so 
well filled as usual, nor can we conscientiously say that we think Madame Fres- 
zolini materially mended the first impression made upon us by her Lucrezia. She 
sang with more assurance than before, and the delicious qualities of her method 
and her voice, those qualities which in so marked and singular a degree subdue the 
disposition to criticize and seduce you into forgetting how the rile should be sung, 
in the pleasure it gives you to listen to the actual singing of it, won upon us as 
strongly as ever. But throughout the evening, and more particularly in that 
elimacteric odi, ah m’odi of the last act which made us fee] Madame Gazsaniga te 
be a tragic if not a lyric queen, Madame Frezzolini’s lack as well of lurid pas- 
sion, as of physical force was very conspicuous. Charming singer as she is, and 
truly impassioned, Madame Frezzolini’s intensity flows in the direction of ardeut 
tenderness, rather than of terrible and evil emotions. Like the Antigone of Se 
phocles, she was “ born to sympathise in loves and not in hates,” witness: 
her exquisite execution of the com é bello in the Prologue. Signor Brignoli 
on this occasion won the peculiar laurels of the evening. Whether like 
Tennyson's blackbird, this artist feels himself impelled to sing by the conscious: 
ness that he is “ caught in the frozen palms” of envy, we do not know. But it 
is very certain that be really sang on Monday evening, and with extraordinary 
energy and fire, as well as with that satisfying sweetness which is in his voice, 
and cannot be “ neglected” out of it. Possibly having seriously aspired to an 
engagement in Paris, Signor Brignoli has begun to think it worth his while to 
attend to his art less from compliment to the audiences who have so long telk- 
rated his unartistic deportment out of regard for his exquisite vocal qualities, 
than from concern for the possible of a fatuous or a clumsy débet 
at the Haliens. N'importe, whatever be the motive of the change, we welcome it, 
and trust it may become chronic. 

On Wednesday Ernani was given “for the only time,” and as this phrase 
assures us that the offence will not be repeated, we forbear to chastise it, grave 
as it was. Madame Lagrange is clear of guilt, however, and so is Signor Maca 
ferri. Plainly an uncertain artist, with a voice which seems to be liable, 
like the moon on flawy nights, to sudden obscurations and as 
sudden, this tenor is yet capable of making himself useful, as the Journal des 
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Débats said of “ le jeune Brignoli,” on his débit in Paris seven years ago. 
Last night we were to have the glorious Puritani, and to-morrow the Stabat 
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Mater is to be performed with a very fine cast, including Gassier, whose orotund 
and vibrant voice ought to be especially effective in the wonderful erescendos of 
this magnificent composition. As the virtual inauguration of a new and most 
desirable feature in the musical world of New York, we trust that this experi- 
ment of Oratorio at the Academy may prove a brilliant success. Surely there 
should be an audience now in New York, prepared to welcome such a noble ad- 
dition to our pleasures, and such an invaluable element in the musical education 


of our people. For after eliminating, from the Operatic attendance, all the | 


atoms attracted by the magnetic power of fashion, there will still remain a solid 
and substantial force of people who really love music, and are not only impressi. 
ble by melody, but open also to the fascinations of grand harmonic combi- 
nations. 


The history of the Philharmonic Society encourages such a belief very deci- | 


dedly, and it is gratifying to glance over the annual report of that society, which 
has just been published. The amiable Teutons to whom we owe this document, 
admit indeed that the “animating exterior sunshine of fashion very lavishly 
has visited” them, but they claim also a positive and ‘permanent growth—and 
believe themselves to be “ sound at the root.” 

Nor are these vain words, the tinkling cymbals of self-adulation. In the “ 14th 





_ She Aloion,. 





actress, I fancy, could utter the worst passages of an “ honest old play” on the 
_ boards of Mr. Wallack’s theatre. But that which is most objectionable in the 
old play, namely—the plot itself, which enures to the glorification of king-hood 

at the expense alike of the honour of manhood and of the decencies of woman- 
_ hood, making still the substance of the new drama, it seems to me a strange mis- 
use of language to 7 e the composition bled by merely superficial 
abrasions. 

Objectionable, very, the plot is still, and so then is still the play. But it is by 
no means worse than the play of Camille, or than a dozen other dramas wherein 
| the “ giddy hour doth take delight.” A woman who sells herself to a simpleton 
| for gold is hardly the superior, it seems to me, of a woman who sells herself for 
| ambition to a king. 

A woman who abandons her lover, and prostitutes herself ‘or the sake of oblig- 
ing an old gentleman and his daughter is hardly, it seems to me, the superior of 
@ woman who does the same thing for the sake of her own family. Distinctions 
of this sort may be real, and they may be appreciable by a subtle analysis, bat 
practically they appear to me to be very like those nice social distinctions which 





throw open to the dealer in flour whatever the Fifth Avenue can offer of “ palatial 





season” of the Society, that of 1855-6, it added to its bers 1,091 st 
amateur members, and 166 professionals. In the 18th, that of 1856-7, the in- 
orease was of 1773 unprofessional and of 213 professional members, yielding an 
annual income of over fifteen thousand dollars. This pecuniary success however 
does not seem to have inoculated the managers with the Wall Street fever, and 
we have no reason to fear that “ Philharmonic” stock will be bulled and beared 
for some time to come. Glad are we, too, to notice that the management have 
taken account of the frivolous and vexatious behaviour of the juvenile Corydons 
and Phillises who mistake the symphonious Academy for an amorous Arcady, 
and indulge themselves in dalliance, not particularly “ gentle,” among the boxes 
and the corridors. We cannot quite agree with the Philharmonic rulers however 
in thinking that this is an evil which the “ andience should cure.” True the au- 
dience might cure it, but as there is no practical ground for hoping that they 
will, it seems to us important that Mr. Timm and his friends should meditate the 
question of an extra policeman. The baton of love wielded by Mr. Kisfeld failing 
to approve its potency, we can perceive no reason why the baton of fear deputed 
from White Street, should not be summoned to the help of harmony against the 
babblers. Lightly as we treat this subject now, it is no light matter. For not 
the interests of music alone are involved, and it is to be considered how far the 
Philharmonic authorities have a right to permit young girls and boys to make 
fools, or worse, of th lves, under pret of hippi 
Mowart. 

Still, the Philharmonic Society have done a good work, and are capable of car- 
rying it on to finer issues yet. And we hope that to-morrow evening we shall 
see new proofs thereof in a grand and catholic audience, assembled at the Aca- 
demy to honour a master whom Italy alone could have produced, but whom Ger- 
many honours herself in honouring worthily and in cordially applauding. 

RAIMOND. 
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Drama. 


The “ legitimists” have been made happy during the past week, At least, if 
this fortunate result has not been achieved, the fault thereof rests not with our 
managers, but with the legitimists themselves, who, I dare say, are very much 
like all the rest of the world, and are never so well pleased with the thing they 
have as with the thing they wish. Few delights can balance, we are told, the 
loas of the luxury of desire. 

Be this, however, as it may, if the production of the Maid’s Tragedy, at Wal- 
lack’s, and the appearance of Miss Charlotte Cushman at Burton's, cannot make 
the cockles of the hearts of all the “ old school” to rejoice, then must we be given 
over definitely and forever to Camille and the World’s Own. 

Of Miss Cushman I shall discourse more at length upon another occasion—for 
I wish to give the transient, which will not be with us long, precedence over the 
permanent, of which the interest will live as long as taste and feeling do. I 
don’t mean precisely to insinuate that to catch the evanescent Evadne, 
ere she resolves herself again into some fresh type of female frailty ‘and of fierce 
unrighteousness, is like “ shooting folly as it flies.” For as will be presently 
set forth, Miss Heron's Evadne is really a creation in its kind, and worthy a bet 
ter fate than it will just at this moment meet with. But Miss Cushman’s Bianca 
and Romeo are great artistic pictures conceived in the spirit and executed in the 
faith of Siddons, and they will always be on the order of the day, while Evadne 
on the other hand, as she came so must she quickly depart again, leaving a me- 
mory rather than an interest. 

The Maid’s Tragedy has been peremptorily pronounced by Pundits whose 
award, I suppose, bears with it something of authoritative awe, to be the 
wickedest play of a wicked age,“nd to have been banished from the stage—for 
many and many a year. Sheridan Knowles would tell a different story in our 
own day ; and Edmund Waller, in his, found the “ Maid’s Tragedy” the “ most 
popular drama” of the English theatre. This was so true that when the courtly 
poet was casting about for a pretty bouquet which he might offer to his gracious 
and gentle sovereign (Charles Il. of blessed memory), he could find nothing so 
nice as this same composition, which he immediately seized upon and embel- 
lished with his peculiar skill by doing what Dryden didn’t wish to do with Mil- 
ton, “ tagging rhymes,” to the versification of the fifth act. He also introduced a 
dialogue between the “ King and Lusippus,” in whose persons he represented 
the merry monarch and his moody brother James, Duke of York. 

The vogue of the play continued to be very great for many years. The cha- 


racter of Melantius was a favourite with the great actor Betterton, and was, in | among his hearers and pupils. For many years he held the appointment 
fact, the last part in which he appeared, three days only before his death, on the | of surgeon to Queen Charlette’s Lying-in Hospital, which he resigned 


26th of April, 1710. 


That a so much liked by the London le through years welfare of that institution continued to the last to be objects of his atten- 
should be a revolting in mh pam eealy be Siveeh Seton ~ i sup- tion and regard. In 1825 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society. 
pose, by any body. Nor is the Maid’s Tragedy, when compared with the other 
plays of the gemival poets, Beaumont and Fletcher, or even with the productions 
of the “ divine Williams” himself, particularly damnable in point either of moral | self more zealously into bis professional duties, or showed more tender- 


feeling, or of verbal expression. 


It certainly introduces us tosome company, whose style and language we of | 2€88 and courtesy to his professional rivals. He always had a kind word 
the present day might incline perhaps to regard as rather “ vivid,” and there | fT every one around him, and even when in the height of his London 


is a waiting-maid named Dula, in the piece, whose tongue displays as much 


“ five action” and reveals as little control as that of the Nurse in aa go on any distant visit to the wife or daughter of a medical gentleman, 


Juliet. Could man say more? 


But waiting-maid Dula is not the heroine of the play, luckily, nor does she | solid and substantial a position that he was able to retire from the con- 
dialoguize half as much as an average confidant on the classic stage of France. | stant cares of his London 
Evadue herself in the original play is almost as loose in her manners as in her | Climbing up the hill, and to purchase the estate of Dunham Lodge in 
morals, and the scenes represented are frequently somewhat startling to the Norfolk when be had csaresly pamed his 40th year. 
nervous organization of modern propriety, though they were doubtless thought 
quite simple and unimpressive in the “ good old days,” when kings scrambled 
for the bridal garters of countesses, and peers of the realm made unseemly fan pointment of physician to Queen Adelaide. On September 30, 1831, he 


over nuptial sack-possets. 


But the character of Aspasia, who is the Ophelia of the piece, the broken- | the Royal College of Physicians. In 1842 be had conferred upon him the 
hearted and deserted mistress of Evadne’s bridegroom, is one of the loveliest in | honorary 
the dramatic literature of England, and she talks such poetry as the Swan of a D.C.L. of Oxford in 1 
Avon himself would not have disdained to utter. Charles Lamb compares her 
with Shakspeare’s Helena, not wholly to her disadvan tage, nor indeed when one prod 
considers how hard it is to preserve a rejected bride from the humiliations of thority than Dr, Pettigrew that the exeellence of that which he published 
pity, while lavishing upon her the tendernesses of compassion, ought we to say | serves only to awaken regret 
that Aspasia is less than a creation of genius, so absolutely does she hold our | chief work, and that by which his name will be longest remembered 
hearts from first to last. Then for that one song of hers, which sorrow has loved | 8mong medical circles, is his Observations on the Diseases of Women and Chil- 
these now three hundred years, shall not the whole play be delicately entreated ? | @7en, Which he published in thy dg 1821 respectively and 


a garland on my hearse 
OF the tlamel pean? 
Maidens, willow branches bear, 

My love was false, but I was firm 

From my hour of birth, 

On my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth ! 
Reconsidering, then, the Maid’s Tragedy, as it was from the beginning, and 
reflecting upon it, as it is now, in the version of Mr. Bourcicault, | own I cannot 
find it in my heart wholly to agree with those who have given praise and laud 





ficence,” or the Hotel, of agreeable dissipation. 
Not an estimable lady, then, by any means, Evadne is an extremely vehement 
and formidable female. She is at once cold at the heart, and warm in the nerves, 
and she cleverly combines whatever is attractive in the magnetic fascinations of 
a Cleopatra, with whatever is repulsive in the chilling calculations of a 
Becky Sharp. She is afflicted with a morbid affection for her brother Melantius 
which devclopes itself just at the wrong moment, and precipitates the catastro- 
phe at the expense of all consistency in the characters thereto contributing. 
But whatever her faults, Evadne invites the peculiar capacity of Miss Heron, 
and I have seen that actress in no play in which she eppeared at moments to 
such advantage as in the Maid’s Tragedy. Her meditation of murder in the 
fourth act is maguificent—the fire of the Celtic type comes out lurid in ber eyes, 
and haggard in her cheek. Strike that pale face with the brand of old age, and 
gather up those limbs into the folds of a crimson cloak, and you would have 
a crone whose fiery eyes and mumbled curses might stop childrén from 
their natural growth, and put nervous clergymen into a trepidation of prayer. 
But in this, as in all her performances, Miss Heron fatigues my attention by con 
tinual disappointments. She is, and persists in being, spasmodic and unequal in 
her power, and makes one’s pleasure in listening to her partake of the nature of 
gambling. Now I, for my own part, do not like to carry the Stock Exchange 
with me when I go to the theatre.—The drama was mounted as well as dramas 
always are at Wallack’s, and the parts were decently well cast. Melantius, how- 
ever, though his elocution was extraordinary, had modelled himself too closely 
on the “ Ercles” model, to hit the fancy of a quiet hearer. And though [ am 
and rejoice to be a good republican, and take a natural pl in the di fi 
ture of naughty kings, I think that Melantius really did treat his particular royal 
sinner rather too cavalierly for the occasion ,and quite too dogmatically for the vrai- 
semblance of the scene. He hectored the profligate potentate much as if he Melan- 
tius were a proud bar-keeper, and the king an audacious old gentleman, humbly 
soliciting permission to pay two dollars and fifty cents per day for the privilege 
of sleeping in a small box, up six flights of stairs, and out of the reach of all 
earthly help.—Miss Charlotte Cushman, though fortune,has not given her a com- 
pany of Keans and Kembles to support her, fares better at Mr. Burton's, and 
how well she deserves to fare well everywhere, I shall next week set forth. Let 
me now content myself with expressing what everybody feels of delight at her 
reappearance among us, and of pride in the hearty ption which wel d 
her on Monday night. HAMILTON. 
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Ovituary. 


Sm Cartes Mansrrecp Ciarke, Bart.—Death has recently carried 
off one of the most distinguished ornaments of the medical profession, in 
the person of Sir Charles Clarke, who died on Monday, the 7th inst., (ult.) 
at his residence on the Marine Parade, Brighton, in his 76th year, after a 
lingering illness of nearly two years’ duration. 
harles Mansfield Clarke, the youngest son of the late Mr. John Clarke, 
Surgeon, of C -lane, was born in London, May 28, 1782, and re- 
ceived the rudiments of his classical education at St. Paul's School, where 
he was the schoolfellow and, we believe, the playmate and form-fellow of 
the late Lord Chancellor Truro and the present Chief Baron Pollock. His 
father’s example led him, at an early age, to turn his attention to medi- 
cal studies ; and accordingly, ias of passing to one of the Universities, 
he attended St. George’s ital, and the lectures on anatomy delivered 
at the Hunterian School by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Thomas, those on 
midwifery by his elder brother, the late Dr. John Clarke, who for many 
years enjoyed a most extensive practice in that particular branch of the 
profession in which his younger brother was destined to become so dis- 
tinguished. 
Having finished his vem studies Charles Clarke was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and spent the first two years of 
his professional life as assistant-surgeoa in the Hertfordshire Militia,which 
he subsequently exchanged for the post of surgeon in the 3d Regiment 
of Foot Guards. Of this part of his early career he always felt proud, 
and frequently in his later years it was his lot to return thanks on public 
occasions at ounce for the military and the medical profession. Suabse- 
quently, however, he was induced by his elder brother to give up the 
army, and to devote his whole attention to the diseases of women and 
children, and more particularly to the practice of midwifery. He associ- 
ated with his brother as a lecturer on these subjects as early as 1804, and 
continued to deliver his — course of lectures down to the year 1821, 
during which time he could reckon almost all the eminent accoucheurs 


about the same time that he ceased to lecture, though the interests and 


Hitherto Mr. Clarke had practised only as an accoucheur, in which ca- 
pacity his rise to fame and celebrity had been speedy, if not sudden, 
though not more so than he well deserved; for no man ever threw him- 


ness and sympathy in all his dealings with his patients, or more kiud- 


practice, and when carriages thronged his doors in Saville-row, he would 


regardless of the consequences to himself. By these means, aided by his 
great sagacity and knowledge of the world and mankind, he attained so 


practice at an age when most men are still 
y' 

Having obtained the degree of M.D. from Lambeth, in 1827 Dr. Clarke 
became a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and on the ac- 
cession of King William [V. to the throne he was honoured by the ap- 
was created a t, and in the year 1836 he was elected a Fellow of 
a of M. x the University of Cambridge, and was created 

Incessantly engaged in the performance of the active duties of a most 
laborious department of his profession, Sir Charles Clarke had not the 
leisure for many literary uctions, but it is observed by no less an au- 


that he should not have written more. His 


forms an essential part of every medical library. 
He was President of the Society for the Relief of the Widows and Or- 
hans of Medical Men, in which he took the deepest interest to the last. 


consign the dealer in hams to the purgatory of a Bleecker St. Boarding-house, but Ww 
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nates at Cawnpore, through the treac of the miscreant Nana Sahib, 
was the second son of Vice-Admiral Sir W. G. Parker, and was born in 
1813. He entered the military service of the Hon. East India 
in 1831, and became a Captain of the 74th Bengal Native Infantry in 
He was, in 1848, appointed joint magistrate at Meerut, and was placed 
in charge of Abkaree. He succeeded to the Baronetcy on the demise of 
his father in 1848. By his demise without a son to inherit, the 
ees to his next surviving brother, now Sir Henry Parker, the 

‘aronet. The Parkers of Harburn, as well as other Baronets of the same 
name, are of high fame in the annals of the British Navy: their connec- 
tion, too, with military service has more than once been distinguished. 


At his residence, Buckland, near Portsmouth, Retired Rear-Admiral W. Hen- 
dry, aged 80.—At Bath, Lieut.-Col. J. Netterville Burton, formerly of the 31st 
Regt.—At Fulford, near York, Anthony Se in the Both year of his 
age, Captain, h-p., the 4th Foot, and brother of the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 
—At Llandudno, Rev. J. Garbett, M.A., prebendary of Hereford Cathedral._—At 
Upton Park, Slough, Lieut.-Col. 8. R. Warren, formerly of the 65th » and 
for several years Deputy-Quartermaster-General to the Forces in J At 

Elms, Brixton- 


sequence of a fall from the pier, Vice-Admiral Hawtayne.—At P! ith, Wil- 
liam Wright, Esq., late 35th Regt—At Upper Coblentz, Trinidad, Joseph Arthur 
Allen, H. M.'s Receiver Generai for that y, and late Captain in H. M.’s 64th 
Regt.—At New , Isle of Wight, Captain Percy F. Gother Scott, R.A.—In 
London, Capt. BE. J. Carpenter, At Bath, Capt. Drawwater, late of the 
4th Dragoon Gds.—At las, Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., of Elen Uske, 
Monmouthshire. 





Appointments. 

The Queen has been pleased to direct letters ne te be pamel ene Ge 
Great Seal, ting dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, and to 
the heirs male of his body, lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Macaulay, of Rot! af in the county of Leicester ; also to the Right Hon. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, and to the heirs male of his body, lawfully begotten, 

the name, style, and title of Baron Ebury, of Ebary Manor, in the county of M 
dlesex.—Rear-Admiral the Hon. H. Keppel, C.B., to be a K.C.B.; Commodore 
the Hon. C. G. J. B. Elii t, R.N., to be a C.B. : 


Arup. 

Tue East Inpian Force.—The War Department bas decided on send- 
ing out four companies of the Royal Sappers and Miners, numbering 
about 500 officers and men. The companies of Royal Engineers named to 
embark for India are the 4th, 11th, and 2Ist, in addition to which the 

panies now stationed at the Cape of Go d Hope, Malta, and Ceylon, 
will also receive orders to proceed from those stations. It is the intention 
of the authorities to send out Staff, in order to form a head-quarters at 
Calcutta.—The 18th Royal Irish, at the Curragh, are under orders for In- 
dia. The 99th Regt. has been countermanded. The 5lst and 94th, at 
Dublin, are under orders for the East. It is ramoured that six regiments 
of infantry are to proceed from the Mediterranean, vid Suez.——Reerui' 
in England proceeds satisfactorily, the number joining the Indian 
at the Provisional Battalion, Chatham, being at the rate of 200 y: 
which number it is confidently expected will be considerably increased 
consequence of the reduction of the standard. Each man, before he is re- 
turned as fit for India, is instructed in the Enfield rifle exercise, with 
which weapon the whole of the Indian troops are to be armed.— 
It appears from a summary given in Grindlay’s Home News for India that 
the total number of ships w’ sailed for that country with troops from 
the 18th June to the end of August was 67. The number of troops car- 
ried by those vessels was 24,145.—It was stated recently at Malta that 
orders had been issued from the Horse Guards for the despatch to Eng- 
land for India of several regiments stationed in the Mediterranean gar- 
risons. The 46th Regt., from Corfa, the Ist Regt. (Royals) from Gibral- 
tar, and the 21st, 28th, and 71st from Malta are among the regiments ex- 
pected to be removed. — 

Canaptan Voicnreers.—Major Smythe, and his Company of Brock- 
ville Volunteer Rifles, have tendered their services, and volunteered to 
serve in India. Col. de Rottenburg, in replying to Major Smythe’s offer, 
says that it has given the Administrator of the Government much satis- 
faction, and that his application has been transmitted to the per au- 
thorities in England.—A similar offer has been made by Captain Ibbotson 
and his Company of our own town, to which a similar reply bas been re- 
ceived. Weare exceedingly happy to find so much patriotism in our fel- 
low colonists, bat hope there will be no necessity for drawing them away 
from their homes.—Cunadian Times. 








During the past month upwards of 800 recruits have enlisted at 
the various stations for service in the Royal Artillery alone—An 
order has been received from Lord Panmure to call out the Ro; 
North Lincolnshire Militia aeeey. It is understood that 
is one of the regiments that will und e garrison duty in the Mediter- 
ranean.— Another coloneley is vacant by the death of Lieut.-Gen. Hen- 
derson, Colonel of the 59th Regiment. e general entered the army in 
1793, and up to his retirement on half-pay in 1817 had seen considerable 
service.—Lieut. Bryan Cooke, of the 73d, has arrived at Toronto, to join 
the personal staff of His Excellency Sir William Eyre, as A.D.C.—An 
English paper of the 16th ult. says that the troopship Vulcan, 


Seecombe, has proceeded from Portsmouth for Quebec, to bring home & 
regiment. a: 
War-Orrice, Serr. 11.—Rl Artill; Lt-Geyn Cobbe to be Col Commt, v Lt- 


Gen Hutchesson, dec. 3d Drag Gds; Hockin, Gent, to be © 
v Park, > 2d Drags; Cor Gonne to be Lt, b-p, v Mills, who ret; 
Gent, to be Cor b-p: N Mills, Gent, to be Rg Mr. Mil Train; Capt Swift, 
h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Alexander, app to Ist Drags. RI Artill; Brvt-Col 
George, CB, to be Col, v Bell, pro; Brvt Lt-Col Adye, CB, to be Lt-Col; See 
Colomb to be Capt; Lt Higgon to be Sec Capt; Staff Surg, Sec Class, Park, 
; Assist-Surg Read, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Bo ; 
Daniell, res. Prob Vet Surgs to be Vet Surgs; G 
and J Baldock. Gren Gds; Lt and Capt Hon 
Col , b-p, v Brvt-Col Hopwood, who ret; Ens 
H H Cholmeley, Gent, to be Ens and Lt. 2d 
Lt, v Ewens app to 60th 3d Ft; Lt to 
ret; Eos Hu to be Lt b-p, v Newton; Felix T. Jones, 
Ft; JV: Cooch, Gent, to be 
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Ft ; Capt Swire, from h-p 17th Ft, to 
conv into Sub; J , Gent, to be Ens, i 
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Srarr.—Bt-Col the Hon W L Pack . 
to the 


forces serving in the East Indies ; Bt-Col Wetherell, UB, Maj h-p Unatt, 
to be Dep-Qr-Gen in the East Indies. 
jen Mercer, RA, to be Lt-Gen, v Hutchesson, dec ; Col W Bell, 


Brever.—M. . 
RA, to be M To have local rank of Lt-Gen in East Indies ; 
ae eed ol nT Achherehen, OB To have hon ran ot Map. Gen, Decal 
RA, ret list ; W Dann, J Gray, A Fogo, Hon J Arbuthnot, H y, 
son, R F Romer, R C Molesworth. 

aar We are compelled to defer till next week the Gazette of the 18th ulto. 

Navp. 
Cyclops, le, Lieut. Dayman, at Portsmouth, to be heavily 
oa mE "to the Red Sex It is believed she will take out 





e was the personal friend of nearly all the medical celebrities of the 


Brighton. 
Sir Charles Clarke married in 1806 Mary Anna, daughter of the late 


and was appointed to the rectory of Hanwell, Middlesex, in 1847. 





to this latter clever and ingenious gentleman, for his “ elevation” of the play. I 
admit that he has carved out, judiciously, phrases and scenes, which being old 
and overdecayed do inevitably, of themselves, drop out. No living actor or 


burn, in the county of Warwick, who has fallen, with the other 


present century, and was beloved by all who knew him, whether in or | Seam 


Wright Thomas Squire, Esq., of Peterborough, who died in 1856, by whom 

he had a family of five daughters and also two suns, the elder of whom to 

has now succeeded to the title as second baronet. He is in holy orders | bridge to the rank of 
AL 


Sir Groner Parker, Bart.—Sir George Parker, third Baronet, of Har- | 


out of his profession. shin icin mas oan ean ee the room of Capt. Tucker, promoted to flag rank. 
| 
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INTMENTS.—Capt. J. Moore, to command the Duke of Wellington. 
a epen damien R. Moorman, A. F. R. De Horsey, and T. D. A. For- 
tescue 


the rank of Captain ; Lieuts.: E. T. Hind, E. W , and T. B. Leth- 
Commander. 
Manuvgs.—First Lieut. Parry to be Capt. v. Savage, dec. 
gar We are obliged to postpone till next week a variety of naval 
gleanings. 
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New Books. 


Victor Scheelcher’s Life of Handel, a duodecimo of 500 pages (Mason 
Brs.), is one of the novelties of the season, and in some respects a curious 
addition to biographical literature. For, is it not strange that a French- 
man, native of a country utterly regardless of this very king of musi- 
¢eiaas, should have devoted to it such minut of ch and elabora- 
tion of detail as one is accustomed to look for exclusively among German 
authors? Strange too, is it not, that the work should have been by him 
written in the English tongue and published in London, and that in it 
may be found many an honest tribute to the musical taste of the nation, 
which could domesticate the mighty master, and which to this day in- 
¢ereasingly and almost alone appreciates his sublime compositions? Let 
these facts be taken asa proof of the Catholicity of Art. Mr. Schelcher 
is a political exile from France. At the period of the coup d'état he was 
one of the ultra-Republican members of the Legislative Assembly ; and 
in his forced absence from his home and his sphere of duty, having de- 
rived his greatest consolation from listening to the Oratorios of Handel, 
he has laboriously and con amore devoted three years to this tribute to Han- 
del’s genius and character. Scattered up and down the book are little in- 
sights into the author’s political and social views, but they are not at all 
embodied into his narrative. One can but sometimes smile at the inap- 
propriateness with which they are hitched on, or the fervency with which 
they are expressed. Faithful to his party and his principles, Mr. Scheel- 
eber rises superior to the sneers and self-conceit of his countrymen, when 
be travels into the region of Art. 

Looking over this story of Handel’s career, we are most especially 
struck with the indomitable force of his genius, the manfulness with 
which he wrestled against adverse fortune, the fecundity of his inventive 
powers, the closeness of his application, his truthfulness and indepen- 
dence of character, his sense of justice i by his passionate and 
irritable temperament, his sterling honesty, his untiring self-reliance. 
We think of him as the composer of “ The Messiah” and “ Israel in Egypt ;” 
but we are apt to forget that he also wrote thirty-nine Italian Operas, 
which, though they live not now on the stage, have supplied not a few 
inspirations to certain of his successors. For nearly twenty years his 
mind, his time, and his means were devoted to the difficult task of popu- 
larising Italian Opera in London; and if the enterprise in his hands 
‘was no more successful than it has since been, under the management of 
® score of successive adventurers, certainly none of these have left behind 
them a record of such devotion, and such mastery of difficulties. We 
mention this lest the reader should erroneously imagine that this Life 
ef Handel is more or less of an essay on sacred music. There are no 
learned disquisitions in it ; it is full of anecdotes, some revamped and 
some new tous. We shall probably make a few extracts elsewhere ; and 
im the meantime, without pledging an approval of all the author’s opi- 
nions and positions, we are glad to welcome his conscientious and com- 
plete biography of a man who was a prodigy in Art, aud possessed not a 
few noble attributes. 











Hine Arts. 


ROSA BONHEUR’S “ HORSE-FATR.” 

Pedants may lecture very learnedly about the essentials of High Art, 
and prove to you by the book that you may in one case legitimately ad- 
mire, but that in another it would bea gross innovation of Academic rale 
were you to give way to your impulses. Some are altogether awed by this 
sort of talk ; some listen respectfully, and wisely rebel in practice ; but 

should doubt whether any man could be susceptible of emotional plea- 

gare through the medium of painting, who experienced none such in 
standing before this noble work. We mean of course any man not devo- 
ted to particular schools, or wrapped up exclusively in one range of sub- 
jeota. And this is our reason. Precisely described, the canvas of which 
we speak represents a set of stable-men showing off Norman cart-horses, 
at a Horse-Fair, on the Champ de Mars of the city of Paris, in the year 
ef our Lord 1855. But viewed as it may be, and as we think it should 
be, it strikingly portrays the exuberance and robustness of animal life 
made subservient to the dominant power of man, as it has been since the 
beginning of Time, no less than those joyous effects of light and shade, 
animation and movement, which, thank Heaven, are confined to no par- 
ticular spot. The locality, we say, and the period, are by the consum- 
mate skill of the artist so vaguely hinted, that there is as regards them no 
limitation. Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse-Fair” might be exposed to us as a 
velic of medieval art ; or it might be secreted now, and brought to light, 
some centuries hence, without its epoch being at once defined by its cos- 
tumes or accessories. Truthful to a degree, it yet leaves scope for the 
imagination. So the Elgin Marbles may be fac-similes of the Greek mp- 
thod of taming and bestriding the courser ; but they don’t peg one down 
to the Parthenon at Athens. . 

Twenty feet, by ten, of canvas, filled with horses all in motion, and all 
moving oue way, might suggest to you the disagreeable effect produced 
by water ranning in at one side of a picture and running out at the 
other ; or you may imagine a prolonged procession of animals with their 
broad sides t ds the spectator, the last one—after the manner of some 
of the Old Masters—protruding a head and fore-part only, resembling 
those of Baron Munchausen’s famous steed whose thirst was still un- 
quenchable, after he had half drained the rivulet dry. You are wide of 
the mark. Rosa Bonheur has too well composed and grouped. Not a 
horse but is more or less fore-ehortened. They approach you from the 
left ; and the more conspicuous among them on the right are in the act 
of turning-off, following the semi-circular bend of the road, which leads 
in between two wooded banks. Skilful management, which it were te- 
dious to particularize, obviates the slightest souvenir of a scene in a Circus, 
into which a clumsy hand, adventuring upon such an arrangement, might 
have tumbled. The trees upon these banks make an admirable back- 
ground ; and the elevated lookers-down, at one corner in the middle dis- 
tance, mark the purport for which the huge creatures are put to their 
paces. Some of them are mounted, and some led ; and they are here and 
there contrasted with specimens ofa smaller breed. Altogether, they 
afford every variety of figure, form, and attitade. 

When sated—if one can be—with the life, freedom, boldness, and ani- 
mated motion of the whole, we turn to the individuals, human and equine, 
our admiration is largely increased. From delight at the picturesqueness 
and cleverness of the conception, we settle down to absolute wonder at 

the daring ability of the execution. We say little of the general colour- 
ing, because the gas-light by which the picture is perforce here seen 
leaves little room to notice any thing but its harmony throughout, and 
we therefore touch it only en passant. Here on the left, and remote, are 
two fellows gripping the fiery head of an unruly brute—the group almost 
reminding us of antique statuary. Closer to the eye, and surprisingly 
well foreshortened, is a strawberry-roan, a masterpiece of strength, and 
of ponderous tread. How many such, most vicious rascals, have we 
watched with infinite amusement, as in earlier days ere railroads had 
made travelling monotonously convenient, we have sat perched on the 
sammit of the old-fashioned diligence, lumbering over the straight poplar- 
bordered roads that traverse Rosa Bonheur’s country! And the 








Propinguity incidental to this sort of trooping has by no means| 


tamed their savage dispositions—for be it remembered that geld- 


ings there are none among them, and that the sbarp bit and thick | doze: 


| stick are not forgotten with their daily rations. Hence it is at 
| once natural and pictorial, that a battle royal between horse and 
rider should have a central and prominent place. The former is a 
dark-brown, rearing to his full height in all the superb development of 
muscular action, and truculently defying his master. By his side, appa- 
rently subdued by the immediate neighbourhood of his gigantic compa- 
nions, trots quietly along a small reddish chesnut, none the less brewing 
mischief, though the only one that for our own purposes we should be apt 
to single out from the crowd, with a cautious enquiry as to his price. 
Beyond these, and verging to the right is a pair of castle-built dappled 
greys, on which the light lingers, and which cannot but arrest attention. 
The position of the off one, nearest therefore to the eye as they progress 
from left to right, strikes you as peculiar. The fore-hand is suddenly ar- 
rested, ere the hind-legs are gathered under him. But we know the se- 
cret of this. Those exceedingly slight reins are buckled to a curb of ter- 
rible severity. Stop he must, if the man who leads him and bestrides his 
mate so wills it ; but only a close student of action, and a very daring 
artist besides, would have ventured to take his likeness at that irregular 
moment. And this reminds us—for we must bring this notice to a close 
—that we have not hitherto found a fault ; and what were criticism with- 
out its privilege? The near fore-leg of this same grey Ajax might not 
satisfy a veterinary surgeon. Neither, to tell truth, are we by any means 
or in any respect satisfied with the drawing of a white horse prancing on 
hind-feet, beyond the bellicose brown, to whom allusion has already been 
made. Two weak points in such a mass of merit! It is not inadver- 
tence or error that has given the man on foot, who leads the strawberry- 
roan, a disproportioned and awkward look. He seems to be all body, 
and no legs. Rosa Bonheur knew what she was about. This is the build 
of the merry, roguish Norman maquignons—jockies we must not call them, 
lest a Yorkshire reader might take offence. Close observance and study 
are stamped throughout. 

Pen and ink drag along so tamely in attempting to accompany the 
palette and the brush, that we are conscious of having thus given but a 
poor sketch of a great pictare—for great it is, even if the dilettanti 
dismiss it patronisingly as a very good specimen of mere animal painting. 
High rank, we are glad to say, has been universally awarded to it in 
London; and as proof of this, we will conclude by citing the pithy re- 
marks of two Englishmen, who ought to be good judges. When first it was 
exhibited in London, the elder Herring sat before it for two hours and a 
half, and then got up, with the quaint remark : “ Now I think I can go 
and relish a mutton-chop!’’—Edwin Landseer, at first sight of it, lifted 
up his hands, and exclaimed: “ Hallo! I believe I must go to school 
again !”” 

Messrs. Williams, Stevens, and Williams ought to have a crowd of vi- 
sitors. If the times be cruelly hard, so much the wiser to turn one’s back 
upon them for an hour. Mr. Wright, of Hoboken, an Englishman and an 
amateur, is indeed to be envied. 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Of Mr. Brady, his Daguerreotypes, his Ambrotypes, and his Photo- 
graphs, the Albion has often spoken with high commendation ; but we 
have now to report an immense stride in this branch of the mechanism of 
Art—the most important in fact of any that have been taken, since first 
the Sun was made a portrait-painter. Mr. Brady has not only succeeded 
in reproducing, from small originals, full-length likeness of life size—this 
were comparatively a trifle ; he finds that in the process of coming back 
to the standard of Nature, he can get rid of all the well-known distortions 
and disproportions which have hitherto been inseparable, in greater or 
less degree, from every form of the invention, The riddance of such a 
drawback must, we think, force upon artists, who have hitherto disdained 
the whole system, a resort to it for their own interests. A sitting of a 
few seconds’ duration will now put the painter as far forward in his work, 
as he ordinarily reaches with infinite labour on his own part, and intense 
wearisomeness on the part of his subject. All is sketched in for him, and 
his lights and shadows are distributed ; he bas only to add colour. 


deserves to be warmly congratulated on achieving at length this signal 
success. The specimens we have scen are, we believe, to be exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace. 
—_—>>———_ 
A DRAMATIC AUTHOR'S QUARREL. 
BARNETT AND ANOTHER p. READE. 
At the Croydon Assizes, before the Lord Chief Baron and a special 


jury, an action was lately brought by the plaintiff, Mr. Ben. Barnett, the 
well-known dramatic adapter and , to recover damages from the 





right Act, for what is called under legal phraseology, slander of title, 
and other infringements of the Actin question. The case appeared to 
excite a good deal of interest in the theatrical world, a great number of 
actors and others connected with the theatrical profession being present 
to hear the proceedings. 

The circumstances under which the action appeared to be bronght, were 
as follows :—A dramatic piece called “ Les Pauvres de Paris” been 
brought out at Paris, which excited some attention, and the defendant, it 
seemed, had made a translation of it, under the title of “ Poverty and 
Pride.” The defendant, it appears, is the recognised agent of the authors 
of foreign dramas of this description, and he had duly registered this 
work in conformity with the provisions of the International Copyright 
Act, and he claimed to be the sole proprietor of it. On the 16th ‘eb- 
pone i however, the representation of a under the title of “ Pride 
and Poverty, or the Real Poor of London,” was announced to take place 
at the Strand Theatre, and it 


that on the Saturday week pre- 
vious a notice was inserted in oo the effect that the 
drama in question wes a p' of the def t’s work, and that pro- 
ceedings would be taken in the actors, and any other 


person concerned in the representation of the drama, and the notice was 
signed by Mr. Annesley, the attorney for the defendant. Mr. Reade sub- 
sequently wrote to the plaintiffs, stating that in his h he had himself 
sigaed the name of his attorney to the notice, and that he knew nothing 
of the matter, but he still asserted his right to the property in the piece. 
It was alleged that, in uence of the notice that in the Era, 
the plaintiffs were prevented from obtaining the 
derived from the representation of the piece in question 
throughout the country ; and also that the success of 
destroyed in London by the want of energy on the part of the actors, con- 
sequent upon the dread yd laboured under during the performance that 
they were liable to be laid hold of and committed for contempt of court, 
er the warrant of the Lord High Chancellor. [A laugh.] 

Mr. J. V. Johnstone was then examined—He said that he was one of the 
plaintiffs, and was joint author of the piece called “ The Pride of Pover- 
ty, or the Real Poor of Londen,” was announced to be formed 
at the Strand Theatre on the 16th of Fe' . In the be of the 
ee eee a Oe ee aid 

and Mr. Barnett wrote the to which he had referred, and which 
was founded upon that piece. He said he considered that their drama was, 
to a certain extent, quite an original one. He did not understand French, 
but he had used a translation of “ Les Pauvres de Paris,” which was in 
seven acts, [A laugh]. It was condensed at the Strand Theatre into 
two acts. Their drama was offered to Mr. Payne, the manager of the 
Strand Theatre, and accepted, and was announced for performance on 
penn naehteh wet There was of interruption 
— ~~ crac) performance, and the curtain 
ve times. 
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Renewed laughter). 
nights, and the right to 
Victoria for £2. [A laugh]. lt was played at the Victoria for about a 








n nights. He was not aware that the piece was then “ ” He 


Mr. Brady has distinguished himself by a variety of improvements. He pegpepeee 


defendant, who is also a well-known author, under the International Copy- | the wi 


considers the piece as successful as such pieces usually are. He eonsi- 
dered that the piece produced at the Strand was quite an original ene, 
and he would swear that he had not read Mr. Read’s translation of “ Lee 
Pauvres de Paris” before he and Mr. Barnett wrote their version of it. 
At the end of the first act the drop fell while a Policeman was in the set 
of putting handcuffs upon Ravenstone, who was one of the principal eba- 
racters, and there was a “tableau.” [A laugh.] The second act een- 
cluded by Martha, another of the characters, saying to the audience, “ May 
we, with your permission, say all right, and reckon on a repeat to-morrow 
night?” [A roar of laughter.] 

Mr. James.—Of course this was not in the French original ? 

Witness.—Of course not. [Renewed laughter.} 

A good deal of amusement was created by the cross-examination ef the 
witness with respect to several other ludicrous incidents that were intro- 
— the drama of the plaintiffs, and which were undoubtedly “ ori- 
ginal. 

Mr. Benjamin Barnet, the second plaintiff in the action, was then ex- 
amined, and he proved the eame facts as the last witness. 

The Chief Baron, at the conclusion of this witness’s evidence. repeated 
the opinion he had before given, that the real question was whether the 
drama of the plaintiffs was an original work, and, although derived frem 
the same source, not a colourable imitation of the defendants production ; 
and it appeared to him that the matter would be much more satisfacterity 
dis: of by come gentleman looking at the two works and giving his 
opinion upon the subject. 

A consultation then took place between the learned counsel on beth 
sides, and eventually it was arranged that a verdict should be entered, 
subject to the decis‘on upon the point referred to, and, in the event of 
that decision being in favour of the plaintiffs, it was arranged that the 
Court should assess the amount of damages to which they were entitled. 
The plaintiffs were accordingly nonsuited, subjected to the coaditions 
above mentioned, 

————— 


A REMARKABLE TRIAL. 


The story of Captain Doineau shows how Frenchmen can act as well 
as write the romances which seem to us intense and exaggerated. The 
French military chief of an Arab bureau, he practised savage vices with 
all the cunning of civilization. He was coarse, etrong-minded, and ae- 
tive, dominating the indolent minds of the Arabs—a Napoleon in his 
small way: the Aga Ben Abdallah was chief of a tribe—a man of weight 
in the province of Oran: a feud arose between the two. The Preneh- 
man was jealous of the local influence of the Aga, and, it is alleged, alse 
afraid of the discovery of peculations which the Aga might denounee. 
— imputed motives of the men are obscure, but the main facts are 
clear. 

On the 12th of last September (nearly a year ago) the diligence be- 
tween Tlemcen and Oran was stopped by Arab marauders. Amongst 
the passengers was the Aga Ben Abdallah. The other passengors, after 
a short contest, fled, and when they returned with help, they found in the 
coupé the dead body of Ben Abdallah, his secretary mortally wounded 
lying by his side. The crime of course caused great sensation in Oran, 
and Montauban, the general of the district, urged Doineau to diseover 
the murderers, for that officer was, it appears, an active man in that 
line. Doineau said, “ I suspect the tribe of the Beni Nar ;” the general 
indicated Tlemcen as the home of the criminals ; but the widow of Ben 
Abdallah, breaking through the reserve of the harem, rashed into the 
street and accused Aga Bel Hadj. This man is an Arab counte of 
Doineau ; to the low cunning and savage greed of the Arab he adds the 
politeness and “ philosophy” of a Parisian. He is an officer of the Le- 
gion of Honour, and has been nine years in the service of France. He 

been grossly insulted by the murdered man, who had said to him, 
“ Oh, son of a dog !—it is your futher who is a dog.” Whereupom Bel 
Hadj laid his hand upon his beard, and swore he would have the eld 
man’s blood. 

Shortly after he was arrested, Bel Hadj, and seventeen other Arabs, eonfes- 
sed that they had murdered Ben Abdallah, but that Captain Doinean diree- 
ted them, partly using his official power, but relying mainly, it is clear, on 
the force of his personal character. If the eighteen Arabs who made this 
singular confession were of one , their evidence would be satisfac 
tory ; but they lie like chambermai Each day of the trial betrays mew 
contradictions. Bel Hadj, is, however, the prince of aoe ag | 
tells on the first day a circumstantial story, accusing Doineau. On the 
next day, during the examination of another accusi 
F exclaims, of course “ with emotion :” “ Let 
examined. It is impossible that that man, whom I have never —_— 
and whose services to France have won him the rank of Aga, 
the of officer of the Legion of Honour, should not return te 
the trath.”’ ee ee ee ee it seems, allowed in 
French courts, and Bel Hadj is called again to confront the K 8i Me 
against Doineau. Bel to tell 


y ‘This, of course, produces 
“lively sensation.” But the next day this silken Aga 

Doineau ; and so he goes on from prevarication to prev 

“ truly lies on the close.” One day of the trial he quits his plaee, 
proaches the two Generals present, kisses their hands, and, bowing meckly 
with a sweet smile, says to General Montauban, “I am weary of all this ; 
take thy sword and pass it throagh my body.” Quite an Arab Hamlet 
in the witnéss-box ! 

The only trustworthy witness against the accused is Bel Kheir, an Arab 
officer in the French service. He has never varied in bis testimony, and 
his evidence is directly to the point. He also bears testimony, as do all 
tnesses, to Doineau’s strength of will and force of character, sub- 
duing all opposition. “ He was our Sultan,” said the witnesses, even the 
Cadis and Agas ; “ who could resisthim?”’ He ordered summary execa- 
tions by the dozen, and though Beaufort owns to baving di- 
rected man of thaes, cone ines Oe tot ee 
L , giving short shrift to Arabs who had offended the laws, or 

French officers who were examined to character, or to su 
to exculpate Doineau. 

lontauban suggested an éclatant exculpation ; he advised a friend te let 

mer have @ pared cag! Yor would save the thes 
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Sast des conte eres cae errno ee Doineau 
yg ferred a Fo to death. It is said in Paris 


government 
of Algeria is good in a paved like Hell with intentions, bet 
peopled by blue devils in red trousers. This very envert dew | 
ness to do justice to the Arabs on the part of the civil authorities, whi 


d 
the evils proceed from the crimes of individuals. In India, on the con- 


itary 
much to boast of on either side ; though, in indivi- 
vices, the French, as becomes that apt nation, have 


what a thin ve- 
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tegard 
in wait for his foe like a tiger, and rules the 

wild beasts around him like a king among brutes. On the other side of 
ad empl a with a name like a Victoria Theatre villain, ond 
“a of fe beauty,” singularly combines the cool Ameri¢ay 
ee ee scores by bis own hand. 

think that modern accomplishments, commeneing 


show. Look at Rajah 
onlmming aevens 0 viver ot night with bis plotole between his teeth, 
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yas ever been recorded. Would to God we had only to tell such tales 
trom India !—London paper, Sept. 5. 
— 
IMPROVEMENTS AT HOLYROOD AND QUEEN’S PARK. 

Though the Queen has now for six years made use of the Palace of 
flolyrood as a resting-place on her way to and from the Highlands, its 
internal arrangements have all along been so imperfect as to have sub- 
jected Her Majesty and the household not only to inconvenience, but to 
absolute discomfort. The recent alterations have gone far to amend this, 
especially as regards the principal apartments ; and further improve- 
ments will, no doubt, year by year be proceeded with, till Holyrood pre- 
seats such an aspect of internal convenience and commodiouscess as most 

tiemen’s mausions of the present day can boast, but which our only 
abitable Scottish Palace can still scarcely be said to possess. The 
ohief alterations effected internally since last year have consisted in the 
renewing of the two principal floors, including the Picture Gallery, and 
the whole range of the royal apartments, and in the renovation ot the 
Throne Room. In this large and handsome saloon a very beautiful new 
heraldic ceiling has been fitted. The design, partly borrowed from a fine 
old ceiling in Croft-an-Righ House, has been very cleverly elaborated and 
adapted to the character of the room, and its general effect is strikingly 
rich and fine. It presents a series of geometric compartments in squares 
and circles, profusely decorated with heraldic emblems, brilliantly painted 
in the colours proper ; the ground oak, richly relieved with gilding. The 
imperial arms occupy the central compartment, the others are filled in 
due order by the insignia of the Orders of the Bath, of St. George, and St. 
Andrew and with the heraldic and floral emblems of the Three Kingdoms 
and of Wales. The walls of the room have been handsomely papered in 
orimson and gold, in imitation of the ancient hangings of embossed lea- 
ther. 

The windows of the principal floors towards the quadrangle have all 
been renewed and filled with plate glass. The removal of the heavy 
prison-like old sashes has given an air of cheerfulness to the otherwise 
somewhat gloomy interior of the court, and also brought out into better 
relief its architectural outlines. 

But the grand feature of the recent improvements is the extension and 
remodelling of the Palace Garden. Within a few weeks the whole of the 
miserable and unsightly collection of old houses known as St. Ann’s 
Yards has been demolished and swept away, leaving the ground between 
the hill and the Palace entirely free from building. The greater part of 
the space acquired by the removal of these shabby tenements has been 
included within the circuit of the new garden-grounds of the Palace. 

ese have been further enlarged by the former eastera enclosure being 
thrown back about thirty feet, so as to bring it into « line with the Croft- 
an-Righ entrance to the Park. Along this line, and round the southern 
side of the extended gardens, ap enclosing wall eight feet high has been 
erected. To this wall certain objections have been taken ; yet it is usu- 
ally four feet lower, and consequently so much less obstructive to the 
view of the Palace, than the old wall that occupied the same line ; and 
its too new and white appearance will soon be removed by its being 
trained upon it. At Croft-an-Righ the common-place square modern 
house that projected upon the corner of the Palace grounds has been 
taken down, and its site and garden thrown into the enclosure. 

Its destruction has brought into view the picturesque but somewhat di- 
lapidated walls of Croft-an-Righ House, said to have been a residence of 
the Regent Moray, and otherwise a remarkable and interesting bit of an- 
tique architecture. It is hoped that it may be restored—which could be 
done at but slight cost—when its old gables and corner turrets would form 
& very picturesque feature on the boundary of the Palace grounds. The 
result of all these alterations has been to increase the enclosure nearly 
threefold, the area now extending to about twelve acres, and to render it 
not unworthy of the name of a Palace garden—a place to which Her Ma- 

Jjesty and her family may occasionally resort without foregoing that pri- 
vacy which is peculiarly grateful to personages necessarily living and 
moving much in the public eye. The ground will be laid out mainly in 
grass. Within, turf-covered slopes have been raised close upon the wall, 
so as to entirely hide it as viewed from the gate. and round these an 
private carcinge-Gtive pean terengh ths gurdea, omnding ote 
carr’ v g n, ng outlet 
from, and ty - private « tments of the royal household, pass- 
on the one side into Queen’s Drive on the south, and out by the 
Abbeyhill Gate to the north. In levelling the ground it has been found 
necessary to lower it throughout nearly its whole extent by about four 
feet, an operation which bas proved highly beneficial, first, in a sanitary 
point of view, by mowing Gop from the ground-floor of the Palace ; 
and further, as adding to the effect of the building by increasing its ap- 
t elevation. This is especially observable in regard to the Chapel, 
bases of the flying buttresses of which have been uncovered, the added 
b relieving the formerly equat appearance of the ancient structure. 
the trees have been carefully preserved on mounds now clothed with 
Yap head eer loses none of its former foliage till successors 
| have been ided to such of the present trees as it may be ulti- 
mately found desirable to remove. 

The lowering of the grouad has unc overed some interesting traces of 
the ancient Abbey of Holyrood, of which the existing ruins known as the 
Chapel formed the nave. The outlines of the transept and choir have 
been distinctly traced in their foundations, and their extent correctly as- 
certained. The extreme length of the building had been 300 feet, the 
width over the transept 145 feet. Beyond the south-east corner of the 
transept a curious discovery has been made of seven bases of pillars, con- 
jectured to have been the flying but of the Chapterhouse, the octa- 
gonal form of which they tly indicate. At the eastera extremit 
of what constituted the ancient Abbey, two stone coffins were disclosed, 

parently of the fourteenth century, and one of still earlier date was 
found wi the boundaries of the choir. A vast number of cld coins, 
“ of considerable numismatic value, have beenfound in the course of 

0 ons. 

In the front of the Palace the former railings have been thrown 
back, the temporary barricades removed, and the external area much in- 
creased. The very handsome iron railings formerly surrounding the 
garden have been re-erected in front at each side of the Palace, aud only 
require to be repainted and touched with gilding to give them a tho- 
roughly appropriate and palatial aspect. This readjustment of the rail- 
ings at the northern side of the front opens up the magnificent doorway 
of the Abbey, one of the most beautiful fragments of architectural orna- 
mentation existing in the three kingdoms. 

The full prospect of this noble gateway is still, however, obstructed b: 





an extraordinary semicircular protuberance from the lower floor 
of the Palace, erected some thirty years with the notion of af- 
fording extended kitchen accommodation. This piece of barbarism 
was strongly protested against in this journal at the time of its perpetra- 
tion ; we trust that the present exposure or unveiling of its impertinent 
deformity will lead to orders being given for its immediate removal. Op- 
posite the south-west corner of the Palace a neat and commodious lodge, 

ing the new entrance to the Park, is now nearly completed, 
and others in a similar style, at Meadowbank, at Duddingston, and at 
Gibbet Toll, will be at once —-- with. 

Beyond the immediate precincts of the Palace an important improvement 
has been effected by the formation of the ornamental sheet of water in the 
hollow under St. Anthony’s Chapel. This beautiful little loch, most ap- 
propriately situated, and having a fine marginal outline, covers 
about four acres of ground, fully twice the area of Dunsapie. Its bottom 
was a mere bog, which has been drained and consolidated, the worst parts 
being paved with brick, so as to make it perfectly sound and firm. It is 
fed by g8 within its own area, by the surface drainage of the hills, 


y 
and by water from St. Anthony’s Well. An outlet at the eastern end | 


is provided for its overflow ; and as it will be only four feet deep at its 
deepest part, it will be as safe as it is ornamental. The water, which was 
only allowed to accumulate within the last few days, already covers a 
ree portion of the surface, and gives a good idea of the effect which it 
will have when full.—Adinburgh paper. 
—— 
UPLAND, MOOR, AND STREAM. 

The manhood of the West End is threatened with deterioration by a 
very insidious epgrensh,; it is attacked through the rivers of Scotland, 
the moors, and for aught we know redery- ey 2 uds. There has been 
so decided a decline of the sport through the failure of its objects in some 
of these regions, that the future becomes an object of solicitade. What 
will our members of Parliament and our young men do if the failure of 
the salmon and the should continue, and if the decline should at 
Yast attack the red , which is more than probable? It is indeed hoped 
that the Tweed Fisheries Act, ene Ay the prohibition of fixed nets 
of every kind and — and su) of “ burning the 
water,”’ as the pictureeque plan of hunting the fish by torch- 
light is called, may save the salmon of the Tweed ; but what shall save 
the 7 Tt is said that the fishing of the rod bas been “ tolerably 

” in the Northern rivers, but tolerably good. The moors and 
mountains, which used to be famous for fine sports, have now, from the 


| barrenness of game, been abandoned after a single day’s shooting. A 
sporting paper, quoted by the Morning Post, gives us the following 
sage, painful for the present, ominous for the future :—“ Game kill on 
the Dunmiglas and Aberchalder Hills, Inverness-shire—August 12: Sir 
| H. De Trafford, none ; Captain F. Scott, one brace ; Mr. J. 5. Entwistle, 
Sour brace; Mr. A. De Trafford, one bird.” And the gentlemen who rea- 
lised the trifling spoils of five brace and a-half among them are practised 
sportsmen ; one son having, ten years ago, brought down sixty brace 
on the same ground. The birds are failing, partly from a disease which 
| is carrying off great numbers, but there are two other causes of their dis- 
| appearance. The watchers of the deer forests, thinking only of the an- 
tlered game, dislike the grouse because they attract poachers, and de- 
stroy the eggs wherever they find them, and thus abolish one form of 
sport to save another. But we suspect the worse disease under which the 
ouse suffer is the increase in the number of sportsmen. Through gra- 
ual contraction of civilisation around the native territory of the bird, 
and perhaps through the effect of long hunting and incessant familiarity 
with the fatal gun, there must be a sort of hereditary anxiety in the 
breed, and may not that account for their “ marasmatic”’ condition ? 

Will this decline stop at the grouse? We doubt it; the deer-watchers 
are assisting in the destruction of the birds to save the deer ; but the same 
march of civilisation threatens at no distant date to encroach upon the 
antlered territory ; and we foresee in the distance, that enemy of all 
sports and pastimes the builder, with his hideous precursor the trader in 
“ freehold allotments.” 

“ The remedy,” of course is the thing ; and our earnest contemporary 
the Morning Post suggesis, first, as ystematic inquiry into the precise causes 
of the disease ; secondly, some effective check upon the deer-watchers ; 
and thirdly, “ a jubilee” for the grouse. There was a jubilee on the 
Dunmiglas and Aberchalder bills last year, but it has not sufficed. To 
restore the breed, a longer jubilee will be requisite ; and it might not be 
auiss to leave a generation or two innocent of the gun in order to restore 
their healthiness. But perhaps other measures also might be taken. 
We have lost other game before now. The black game, for example, has 
been known in some parts of this country from which it bas disappeared ; 
the bustard has left us ; hawking has been discontinued, partly from the 
failure of the objects of the sport. Twenty years ago, black game were | 
actually increasing in the southern counties of Scotland and the North of 
England ; and it was then beginning to be understood that they did not 
drive away the red grouse, which they had been supposed to do. A sug- 
gestion was then made by Sir William Jardine, that the wood grouse 
should be introduced, the only requisites being extensive pine or birch 
forests ; and some fine American species, which would be healthy and 
unacquainted with the deteriorating influences of a neighbouring civili- 
sation, might easily be brought over. 

There is even a question of rent at the bottom of these sporting ques- 
tions. Some of the salmon fisheries have declined in the proportion of 90 
per cent. within a few years ; and this year proprietors of grouse-grounds | 
— subjected to demands for reduction of rent in consequence of the | 
ailure. 

But what moves us with anxiety is the annual renovation of vigour for 
our young men, and especially for our members of Parliament. It is un- 
known the influence which grouse has upon the debates of “ next session.”’ 
Even the Reform Bill may suffer—may be less vigorous and popular— 
from the extensive withdrawal of the grouse element this year. And think 
of the future! should the moors be effectually cleared, what tremendous 
force of sporting would be concentrated on the stalking-grounds—what 
destruction, what extinction of deer, when they are no ae spared by 
the diversions of the grouse and the salmon! Should Scotland and Eng- 
land fail, our young men and members of Parliament would have no hel 
for it but to take steamer and seek their recreation in the Algerian pat 
of M. Gérard the lion-slayer, in the Indian wanderings of Williamson, or 
in the footsteps of Audubon among the varied chase of the Far West, fol- 
lowing the “ b’ar”’ and the “ buffalo.” Really it is worth the while of 
those who own rivers, moors, and forests, to consider how far they would 
like this departure of their annual visitors every summer for Africa, In- 
dia, or America.—London Spectator. 


— 
THE MORMONS IN LONDON. 


On Monday night the Mormon Conference was brought to a close by a 
social meeting at the Teetotal Hall, Broadway, Westminster. The pro- 
ceedings were certainly of such a eharacter as were never witnessed in 
a “ conference” before. The attendance was not very numerous, but it 
comprised all the leading members of the conference. At the outset the 
assemblage engaged in singing, in a loud strain, one of their favourite 
hymns, led on by Elder Bernard, to the tune of “ The Low-backed Car.” 

he purport of this song was the long looked-for day when they would 
all get to Zion (Utah). It seemed to be rather a painful effort to Brother 
Bernard, and it was decidedly so to those of the audience who happened 
not to be Mormons. 

Brother Silver, one of the elders, next obliged the company with a 
“ little harmony.”’ 1t was something about— 


“ Lnever knew what joy was 
THI a Mormon,” &c. 


Several songs and recitations were given. 

One of the elders sang a song styled “ Sectarian Nonsense,” one verse 
of which ridiculed the absurdity of a man when he is ill going to a doc- 
tor, as the Gentiles (i. ¢., all who are not Mormons) do, instead of going to 
an elder of the church to be healed. 

One of the Yankee elders, fresh from the Salt Lake Valley, said he 
“ felt fust rate.” He could fetch in firing, if they wanted it ; and he cal- 
culated he was always “ to hand’’ when anybody was wanted to move 
the fixins, to hunt up the lost sheep, or to drive the oxen. When any- 
thing of this kind was to be done he was always to hand, to do the best 
he could; but he wasn’t much of a hand at discoursing. He drew a pi- 
tisble picture of the heathenism of this country, and gave a plowing e- 
scription of the enlightenment and happiness of the saints in Utah. 

A Mr. Harrison, who was one of the very few Englishmen among these 
Mormon prophets, next addressed the meoting. e said that Mormon- 
ism and its professors were not to be judged by existing standards ; for 
they were far above and beyond them. It had been said that Mormon- 
ism was unnecessary, because there was nothing new in it that was true, 
and nothing true in it that was new. This was not the case. It supple- 
mented the revelations of the Bible and completed them. They had been 


y accused of saying nothing yesterday of polygamy. The polygamy they 


advocated was not the lus polygamy of the Orientals. The polygamy 
of the Mormons was a system which controlled the lusts and ‘ons of 
mankind and reduced the marital duties to some kind of system. Mor- 
monism did not allow men and women to rush into matrimony as dic- 
tated by their passions, and without any guiding principle. Mormonism 
came to them with principles adapted to every condition of a man’s life ; 
it entered into the privacy of the chamber, and controlled every action. 
It taught men to act as would have them act. This was differ- 
ence between the Mormonite polygamy and the Oriental system. 

The congregation then indulged in some doggrel verses, which the: 
sang to the popular air of “ Minnie,” of the words of which song their 
“ m”’ was a wretched ae 

Sider George Read then recited a pjece about “ The Bishops’ Banquet,” 
describing the good living of the right rev. prelates—a recitation which 
was singularly mal and in very bad taste, seeing that it was imme- 
diately followed by the Mormonite refreshments—apples and pears on 
damp and dirty waiters, with little cakes and biscuits, which were stale 
and unsavoury. These were washed down by copious draughts of pump 
water from large jugs. 
| Another Elder then indal in a “little harmony” about “Sleepy 

Parsons,” the chorus to which was— 


“ Heigho! parsons ! 
P Phat hat ha! what a lark! 
r 
You w find youre in the dark.” 
The very reverend elder gave this song with mach vigour to the air of a 
well-known nigger melody, “Ob, Susannah, don’t you cry for me,”’ and 
he added to the effect by vigorous slaps of his hands upon his stalwart 
thighs, after the most approved fashion of the Ethiopian serenaders. The 
effort was very much relished by the audience, who loudly applauded. 

Sister Pearce and several other sisters subsequenily sang. 

Ae Tides, oS 0 ctemng Fesben were advised the sisters to sell off 
all their ornaments, w! took them so long every day to dust, and to 
| put the money into the emigration fund, to enable them ~ to gather out 
| of Babylon”’—i. ¢., to leave this country for Utah. 

The A pare Dent Son aun ang ar Phe hy he 
| subject of marriage. He said marriage, it celebra Mormon 
| Charch, which alone had full authority, extended not only till death, but 
| throughout eternity. He them not to marry men not Mormoas, or 
| else when they awoke in the Day of Judgment they would find themselves 

without husbands, and be obliged to remain single throughout eternity. 
This he described to be a horrible eventuality, and the doc- 























trine that a propagation of spirits would go on in a future world just ag 
the propagation of our species goes on in this. 

Ezra Benson, another Apostle from the Salt Lake Valley, addressed the 
audience in bis shirt sleeves. His speech was full of Yankee humour, ra- 
ther coarse, but it told well with the Saints. He said he felt “ fust rate,’ 
He referred to the subject of marriage, and to his own wives and children 
whom he had left in Utah, and said he believed that all his wives would 
not apostatize, and that therefore he would not be likely to undergo the 
misery of remaining single in heaven. He described Brigham Young as 
the best and holiest man in the world, and said he did not wonder at the 
sisters falling in love with him. Every good man, he said, ought to have 
more than one wife. He said he would advise the editors who abused 
them to consult their works, and they would find everything “ as right as 
taturs.”” He indulged in a variety of jokes of the same class. 

The proceedings terminated shortly after 10 o’clock. 

(We omit to record some of the more improper sayings and doings of 
the evening.)-—Globe, September 8. 


—={—_ 


AvTumNaL Fasutons.—We have not had for many years a season 80 
favourable for the display of light and elegant dresses as the summer of 
1857, and the continuance of fine weather which we now enjoy causes 
them still to be in considerable request. 

White dresses are much worn ; even for walking we see them adopted. 
They are frequently made with three floances, hemmed, the body of the 
same material, with basques, and long Vénitienne sleeves. Tarlatanes grena- 
dines light moire antiques, checked, striped, and chiné taffaas are also in 
request. Skirts of dresses are ornamented either with flounces or quilles. 
Double skirts are still in great favour, and generally seen in plain or 
very small checked poplins. These dresses are completed by a | 
fitting casague which forms a third skirt, each being bound with black 
velvet. 

Chinées dresses and robes d disposition, with the fringe on the flounces 
woven in the material, are very pretty. The body is made pointed in 
front, and a Montespan behind, or rounded with sash—the long 
wide ends being trimmed with pinked ruches. When the skirt is orna- 
mented with guilles, the body should be a basque, closed in front by Louis 
XIII. bows. 

In one of the first Louses we have seen some elegant burnous of black 
taffdas, trimmed with Pompadour ruches ; also several white mantles, with 
rich frills or bowillonnées, which were intended for young ladies. We also 
noticed a great variety of white double shawls—some of embroidered 
muslin, others of organdh, with hemmed frills with double headings. This 
style is increasing in favour. 

For the country, nothing is prettier than the matinée, made either in 
quilling or jaconet, with long basques. It is also made in black and 
white checked poplin, with double skirts, bound with black velvet. The 

ine is also bound to match. The sleeves are composed of three 
flat crossway pieces, bound like the skirt. Sometimes the skirts and 
basques are bound with a similar material to the dress, but the pattern in 
larger checks. 

me very pretty dresses @ disposition have been made with a pattern 
imitating flounces, the ground being a small pattern, with wreaths of 
flowers or stripes like those on real flounces.—nglish paper, Sept. 5. 


Aw Exe 4s ue 1s.—Another of my tormentors is a lean, withered ex- 
ile, whose enemy is the Court of Austria. He is gradually scorching sere 
beneath the eye of Prince , which, he avers, is always upon him. 
He is full of horrible knowledge. He tells dismaying tales of secret po- 
lice, who follow him closely as would his shadow, were there substance 
enough in him to make one. They hunt him from house to house, from 
hour to hour. In fear of these, he changes his lodgings every week, and 
his coffee-room every day. His eye is restless, his gait timid, his posture 
crouching, his step silent. He glides in upon me with whispers, and 
slinks away with silent signs. 

This decaying martyr was once a tutor of princes, and afterwards an 
official of the Austrian Court. He thus became of State se- 
crets, which, if divulged, would set empires in arms; but he preserves 
them, and the world remains tranquil. If he were but to speak out! 
“ Ah! Mister Rédacteur,” he sometimes says, “ you look to your Kveens, 
and your Ministeres, and your Parlements to give you your for 
long time to come ; but it is here” (striking his breast) “ vere the vurld’s 
peace or war is decided! It is dese lips vich each morning for yeers on 
yeers has said to de vurld, ‘ Peace, be still!’ It is he who vears dis tin, 
vora coat, and dat skin bare ol’ hat, who holds de dogs of var, and may 
any minute let dem siip over Austria, and Italy, and Poland, and France, 
and even ed my England too!” 

Twice or thrice a-week this world’s-peace-preserver comes with a little 
slip of intelligence translated from a foreign languag an unk 
one, and from a newspaper to the inner side of an old envelope, announe- 
ing that an ingenious Frenchman has invented an apparatus for infallibly 
blowing out the brains of Emperors ; or, that an Italian professor has se- 
cretly devised means for supplying unarmed peasants with a sure de- 
fence against the wea) of trained ; or that a clever Pole is hay- 
ing manufactured at Manchester a machine which, by the aid of a si 
patriot, will simultaneously annihilate Moscow and Vienna, On ‘nding 
(as he has hitherto always found) that his article is not inserted, he whines 
and trembles, and departs possessed of another undoubted proof of the 

sful operations of the afi id secret police. 
He writes seven languages perfectly ; yet he scarcely knows how to 
obtain bread, while we—who are much poorer linguists than he—fare 
sumptuously every day! This is his lantentation. The world. he issure, 
is going to ruin—is going to madness at an alarming pace. Something 
is coming—we will see.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Tue Ixptan Peoriy.—The tribes and peoples of India have never en- 
joyed a peace and plenty in the remotest degree approaching to that 
which they have enjoyed under our Government. They were ——— 
prey to every wild Mahratta chief and every avaricious Mahometan 
pes B They never knew in any year how much of their rice would be 
sold and how mach would be ro They never knew what would be 
extorted from them in the form of taxes, and what in the form of bribes. 
Now they certainly know that a plentiful harvest implies plentiful pay- 
ment—that they will find a ready sale for their produce, and a ready pay- 
ment for every sale. They can count on the Englishman’s silver as rea- 
dily as they could formerly count on the Mahratta sword. Year after 
year they find increasing market for all the produce that they have hi- 
therto produced, and a new market for produce they never sold before. 
And year after year their silver braceletsand armlets accumulate, and their 
buried treasures increase, and houses spring up for those who never Few 
aessed a house before—and all this they well know they owe to British 
rule, without which no roads would render their produce accessible, and 
no authority protect them from the rapacity of robbers and the terrible 
rapacity of the Amil or the Chucklidar. We do not mean that this at- 
tachment to British rule is so strong in the feeble character of the Hin- 
doo as to be proof against all tem: excitement, if unfortunately the 
fall of Delhi should be delayed. But we do mean that it is of that na- 
ture that we have only to re-establish our authority over the mutinous 
army of Bengal, to find in the whole Indian Peninsula a ready and hearty 
acquiescence in the fact of our supremacy, and in the justice as well as 
strength of our cause.— Economist. 














Dancinc ty Cuvrcurs.—In the Middle Ages the public mysteries 
were usually interspersed with dancing. And in the directions for a grand 
cathedral service at the Church of La Valliére, in Rome, the official man- 
date says: “ This service may be finished with or without a dance ; if the 
ee ee Oto 4 oo i 
while the hymn to st powers is sung, four 
dancers shall reverently perform a ballet, accompanied with caprioles and 
entrechats, and so after each stanzu till the benediction.” Strange as this 
seems to us, we should recollect that even in our own country the com- 
mon people were at one time played out of church at the end of the ser- 
mon, by a fiddle, when they formed a dance in the churchyard. “This 
harmless and pl practice,” says Rees, “ has been totally abolished 
by the Methodlets.”” religious origin of dances of this sort is obvious. 
But dancing has actually formed part of the religion of some persons. 
There was one Hermotimus among the Gaostics, who, we read, frequently 
danced himself into so divine a condition, that while fixing his thoughts 
intently any bright star, he was able to project his soul into it, and 
this he aogumatign till one night his wife burnt his body while his 
soul was away, so that when he came back he found that he had been 
clandestinely killed during his absence. Nor has the delusion been con- 
fined to individuals ; for, in 1573, a sect of fanaties arose at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, whose creed consisted mainly in dancing, and who, after commit- 

unheard 


of crimes, were ov: yee ay 
thus,” sa; “were sent down to dance satyrs. 
Tie receeio of te jampem ond depaing deren tarnish similar in- 


stances of fanaticism. It is curious to observe that the lower any race is 
in the scale of humanity, the more enamoured are of this amusement. 
Gallini says, that if one plays a fiddle at the Gold 


| 
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his mouth to the nozzle of the pump, while the other is engaged in draw- 
ing water. The above fact can be authenticated by numerous respect- 
able persons, who have witnessed the horses drawing water when their 
necessities required it.— Delaware Co. Rep. 
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cannot refrain from dancing. In all savage nations the practice prevails, 
frequently panied with great cruelty and licentiousness. In Ash- 
antee no less than 1,500 persons stand up at oace—the king in the midst, 
beating time on the tom toms, and killing anybody who spoils the figure. 
The Mexicans likewise dance in large numbers to the sound of wooden 
drums. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT StrRLING.—The ancient royal burgh of Stirling, which 
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Aw Apostropue Wortn Eicut Tuovsanp Pounps.—Monsieur de M—— | 
died on the 27th of February last, leaving a will, entirely in his own | 
r handwriting, which he concludes thus :—“ And to testify my affection for | 
at one period ded with Edinburgh for the dignity of being regarded | my nephews Charles and Henri de M——, I bequeath to each d'euz (i., | 
as the capital, had, since it ceased tp be the residence of the Court, and | of them) (or deux, i.., two) hundred thousand francs.” The paper was | 














the consequent resort of the nobility, sank into the condition of a third- 
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rate provincial town. The burgh funds had long been ample, but these 
were certainly not appropriated to the improvement and decoration of 
the place. The spirit of improvement awoke only ten years ago, but it is | 
within the last five years that decided reformation has been effected. 
Water has been copiously introdaced, the sewerage has been materially | 
improved, wretched looking tenements have been taken down, and new | 

handsome streets erected. But the crowning improvement of the 
place is now being proceeded with. The churchyard had long been over- 
crowded, and had assumed a condition siagularly revolting to good feel- 
ing and taste. It has lately been greatly extended, the new portion be- | 
ing laid out as an ornamental cemetery. The operations have been pro- 
ceeded with under the vigilant superintendence of Mr. William Rankin, | 
one of the Magistrates, the plans being furnished by Mr. J. Dick Peddie, | 
of Edinburgh. The new cemetery rests on the summit of the Castle Rock, 
immediately adjoining the Castle on the south-east ; it includes the space | 
pee | occupied by the fabric and en of the Franciscan Monastery, | 
the Valley, celebrated as the place of the Stirling tournaments, and the 
Ladies’ Rock, which, resorted to asa place of agreeable prospect by ladies 
of quality in days of yore, had become the rendezvous of vagrants and 
worthless persons. The whole space is to be enclosed by an elegant rail- 
ing. It is also contemplated to add to the enclosure the Valley Lodge | 
garden, of which the westera wall is at present so decided an eyesore 
from the grounds. The patch of ground attached to the fabric of Cowan’s 
Hospital will likewise be added’ on the south-east, so that the fine old 
structure of the Stirling churches will be completely surrounded with | 
ornamental grounds interspersed with promenades. In consequence of 
an application by the commanding officer of the garrison and others, which | 
has been made, it is understood that Government will grant permission, | 
to the Magistrates to lay out ornamentally the sloping bank intervening | 
between the Castle esplanade and the tery, and if this be carried out, 
the Castie Hill will become one of the most interesting spectacles of the | 
kiad in Britain.— Scotsman. 








Extraorpinary Accipent To Proressor Day,—Among the numerous 
visitors to the Lake district during the last few weeks has been Dr. Day, | 
the Professor of Medicine in the University of St. Andrews, accompanied | 
by a friend. On Friday last, he, alone, made an ascent of Helvellyn | 
from Patterdale, and having made several previous ascents of the moun- 
tain from the same place, he went unaccompanied by a guide. He deter- 
mined to descend iu the'neighbourhood of the Greenside Lead Mines, 
and took what appeared to be the best and smoothest route, when sud- | 
denly the earth on way, and in an instant he was precipitated into aca- | 
vern beneath. The suffocative feelings prodaced by the state of the air | 
into which he had fallen at once convinced him that he was in the tunnel | 
made to convey away the sulphureous gases from the smelting works of | 
the mines, and he felt that a violent effort must be made to gain the | 
opening through which he had fallen, or that a speedy death was inevi- 
table. Happily, he was just able to reach this opening and to keep his | 


folded before the ink was dry. and the writing is blotted in many places. 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS JUST RRCRIVED FROM RUROPR 180 CASES OF CHOIOR 
T Books, both ANCTENT AND MODERN, embracing the most exiensive and valuable 


The legatees assert that the apostrophe is one of those blots; but the oer ment ever offered for sale in this country, Many of these Books have been p 


heir-at-law, a legitimate son of the defunct, maintains, on the contrary, 
that the apostrophe is intentional. It will be curious to watch the re- 
sult of the contest.— National Magazine. 
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WHITE, 
While to play and checkmate, in five moves. 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 456, 
ite. 


Black. 
1. RtoK Kt6 ch. P tks R. 
2PwKR4. Pro Kt 
3. P tks P, checkmate. 





To CorrksPonnENts.—Simpleton’s Solution is correct ; if he succeed in solving 
the Problem on the Diagram in less than two hours, we assert that his cogno- 
men is undeserved.—E£. B. C. and N. Marache are thanked for their el t 


head in the fresh air above it; and in this position he remained for some | contributions.—The New York Chess Club meets every evening, until the 
hours, partially hanging by one arm, as he found the other was power- | October, at No. 19 East Twelfth Street ; during the Tournament, it will hold its 


less, and calling at intervals for help. 


As evening approached, three | meetings at the Rooms prepared for the National Chess Congress, No. 764 Broad- 


" A aillein — We confidently recommend the beautiful stratagem on the Diagram 
ntlemen tourists were descending the mountain, and hearing the cries | ¥8¥-— **- = y en 
for hel , were attracted to the spot, where they found the Professor's |‘ “e *tention of Chess Amateurs.“@e 


head alone in view. As promptly as possible they removed him from his | ~ 


fearful position and conveyed him to the inn at Patterdale, where it was 
found that one of his arms was very badly broken. A messenger was at 
once despatched to Bowness for medical aid, and on the following day he 
removed to Carlisle, where he remained until Tuesday, suffering great) 

from the injuries he had received, but congratulating himself on his al- 
most miraeulous escape from instant death. We believe steps have 
— been taken to prevent a repetition of such a disaster.—Carlisle 

‘atriot. 





A Crrvotixe Joxe.—At the recent season for masquerades in Paris, | 


many attempts were made to ridicule the prevalent style of female attire. 
The most 1 one is thus described :—‘‘ At another of ba balls 
much merriment was excited by the appearance of a young gentleman of 
about twenty Bony of age, slender, fair, and guiltless of beard, who had 
attired himself in the extreme of the vailing feminine fashions. On 
his head, or rather at a considerable 

ink bonnet, stuck on the end of immense steel pins, about half a yard 
ong. fastened firmly into the back hair, put on for the occasion ; his dress 
was of course enormously wide when he entered the ball-room. Making 
his way to the centre of the saloon, he progeny | means of some inge- 
nious hidden mechanism, to develop ample folds of his skirts, uatil 
his gown literally assumed the dimensions of a balloon, filling the ball- 
room entirely, from wall to wall, and driving all the company into the 
corners, and forcing them into the adjoining rooms.” 


Tur New Lanorxe Stace at Liverroor.—Since its opening on Tues- 
day last, the new leviathan landing-stage has been daily thronged by 
crowds of pedestrians, besides having been in constant use by the coast- 
ing steamers. The floor of the stage is 1000 feet lon yy 82 feet wide ; 
and the structure is connected with the south end of the Prince's Pier by 
means of four bridges. This immense pipes is supported on sixty- 
three rectangular water-tight pontoons, leid parallel to each othe: ; and 
secured in their places by three rows of kelsons, the stage being moored 
by heavy chains, and connected with the pier by the bridges. The whole 
weight of the stage, with its bridgesand mooring chains, is 4,000 tons. The 
entire cost of the fabric, as it now stands, has been £140,000. The con- 
tractors for the stage were Messrs. Thomas Vernon & Son, of Liverpool, 
and the bridges have been executed by Mr. Fairbairn, engineer, Nan. 
chester.— Liverpool Albion. 





Frenca Trisvre to British Herorsm.—If anything could soften the 
bitterness i by the sad news from India, it is assuredly the specta- 
cle presented by the gallant men who have fallen victims to the rebellion. 
The dignity of the British character, and the admirable strength of the 
Ang! on race, which has performed so great a réle in the history of 
the world, shine forth with splendour. Amongst the officers of the re- 
volted regiments there were many young men who, by their youth and 
inexperience, may have contributed to the events which have swept them 
away. But they have wiped away all faults by the firmness, free from 
any ostentation, which they exhibited in late events. We have described 
more than one deed of ism worthy of the admiration of posterity. In 


the midst of torments, and on the brink of the grave, they have displayed | ver 


that modest courage which characterizes in our days the man ennobled 
by the influence of Christian civilization. The cruelty of the murderers 
has only been equalled by the courage of the victims. A nation which 


loses such sons must doubtless bewail their martyrdom, but it has the | Schoo! wil 


right to be proud of them.—Constitutionel. 





Domestic Servants.—So great is the scarcity of female servants in St. 
Louis, Missouri, that it is proposed to call a convention of housekeepers 
to adopt for obtaining a sufficient number to supply the de- 
mand. Notwithstanding the extensive influx of emigrants from Europe 
into the Atlantic , the demand for housemaids throughout the Ame- 
estern States and Canada, far exceeds the supply. It 

ic enquiry to ascertain what becomes of the tens 
females which annually pour iato the cities of 
New York, Philade)pltia, Baltimore, and Boston. 


Cotostat. Governors anp Bisnors.—A list of all the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors of our with their salaries and the date of 
appointments, has just been published by order of the Commons 
House, on the motion of Mr. Clay, The highest salary is that of the 
Governor of Victoria, which is £10,000 a year, while the Governors of 
Ceylon, and New South Wales receive £7,000 a yeareach. There 

list of colonial bishops salaried (rede --f these receive sti- 
ing from £400 to £2,500. The Bishop of Barbadoes, Dr. Perry, 
receives £2,500, while the Bishops of Quebec and Toronto only receive 
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nce behind it, he wore a tiny |” 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE, 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
! LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
| Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
| 57 WALKER STREET, 
| SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 


| B= MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
rly occupied, better adapted for the display of their Merch y 


| 
| 
| 


GREAT LIBRARY SALE OF THE LATE EARL OF SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND, 
and are worthy the attention of Public Libraries and all Book Collectors. 
Priced Catalogues of this Stock are preperieg one will be forwarded to any address, graths, 
on application to T. W. REEVE, imperter of London Books, 
No. 138 Fulton Street, New York. 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE, THAT 
On the First of November, 
They will commence the issue of 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


They will aim to furnish the reading public a new source of amusement and instruction, 
and to give to authors a new and independent vehicle of thought. 
The current literature..and the prominent questions of the day, will receive due attention ry 





while at the same time, no pains will be spared to present an attractive miscell 
ae, ~~ poetry, from the best wrttent. ’ hated Loe 
mong other contributo: they are permitted te name the following, from wh 
matteenet rs, y ¥ lowing whom artieles: 
Wuutam H. Presoorr, Mrs. H. Bexcarr Stowe, 
ALPH Wa.po Euekson, Hinwry W. Lonerriow, 
Natn’t Hawrnorne, Joun G, Wurrrier, Barton,” ** 
Oviver Wenpei. Howwes, James R. Lowell, 
J. Loturor Morey, Gro. Wu. Curtis, 


Mra. Gasrens., 
A 


Herman MeLvitie, Prof, ©. C. Feuron, Mrs. Prxe, 

Prof. F. J. Camp, KE. P. Waurr.e, Author of * Ida May,” 

Epmunp Quincy, T. Trowsripor, “ Caste,”’ ac. 

_ Author of “ Wensley,” Author of “ Neighbour Miss Rose Terry, 

C. W. Pat.eo0, Jack wood,” &e., Witte Coniins, 
Author of * Twice Mar G. Roreist Author of * The Dead Se- 
ried,’’ ‘Author of “ Doctor Anto- eret,”” &e. 

Sareiev Brooks, nio,”’ &c., E. M. Wuirry 


Author of “Aspen Court,” James Hannay, 
Tuos. W. Parsons. Author of * Singleton Fon- 
Rev. F. H. Hever, D.D. tenoy, &c. 
The attention of authors is respectfully invited to this advertisement. All articles reeebved 
will be carefully examined, and, if aecepted, will be liberally paid for. 
The publishers will aim to have each number ready in time ir distribution and sale te the 


eeare counts parts of the country, on or before the first day of the month for which tt ie ie 
tended. 


Retail price, Twenty-five Cents each number. 
A liberal discount made to Clubs, or to those who buy to sell again 


The attention of Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, Newemen, and Book Agents, | requesied, 
and their orders respectfully solicited. nie wean 08 


GET THE BEST. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, Published by D. Appleton & @o., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wm ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOO! 
sold annually. The whole number 
population of the United States. 


Author of *'Politieal Per- 
traits,’ Ae. 





K, of which over 1,000,000 Copies are 
that has been sold és greater than that of the entire 


Cornells’s Series of School Geographies. 
I.—PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 4to, ®pp. 12 maps. Beautifully iastrated, 


ce 0 cents. 
IIl.—INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Large 4to. Revised Edition, with new and addi- 
“TIL HIGILSCHOOL GROGRAPHY AND. ATLAS. 
-—H BO  € A A ATLAS. Geography, large 12me, 406 pp. 
Richly Hinstrated. Price 75 cents. Atlas, very large do. 38 pee ot maps. Price $1 wo 
Conyet.’s Grograruizs Surrass au. Orugrs,—In philosophic arrangement. Im the 
gradual progresston of their steps. In presenting one ng atatme In the adaptation of 
each age and of scholarship for which it is intended. In the admirable mode 
they prescribe for memorizing the of 


ng contents of a =. n their full explanations and pies 
directions for describing the natural divisions of the earth. In their judicious seleetion of 





facts. In appropriate and instructive character of their In 
Syne and text. The introduction into the maps of such places only as are mentioned 
nie . 


QUACKEN®OS’ ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the Earliest Diseoveries to the present time : embracing a Full Account of the Aberi- 
fines, Biographical Notices of Distinguished Men, and Numerous *, Plans of Battle 

Fields, and Pictorial Illustrations. pages. 12mo. . (dust Pavia. 

(D. A. & Co. have in press, and will shortly grblieh, QUACKENBOS’ NATURAL PHILO 
SOPHY for Schools Academies. 12mo. ith namerous illustrations.) 

PERKINS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. lémo, . 21 cenis.—1. INTELLECTUAL 
ARITHMETIC. Il. PRIMARY WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It contains mental exereises 
enough to train, yet not enough to overburden the mind. Kach Lesson reviews the examples 
“PER KING  BUEME 

PERKINS’ NTARY ARITHMETIC. lémo. 350 42 cents. In this werk ne 

jucidated. The subject of Fractions, of Interest, and ef Par- 
md ves to the examiner. The subject of Proportion is pre- 
pee force. and reduced \o a practical simplicity. 
A copy of any of the above, for examination, will be sent by mail paid) to any teacher 
‘hool-officer, remitting one half po geen, & complete tive Catalogue of text- 
books published by D. A. & Co., will be upon application by letter or otherwise. 





they forme: and 4 
which, for ELEGANCE. VARIETY, and EXTENT, is jmogues 
This is petionebly the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUS’ 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, receiving from 
BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Masvractcrers’ Acents, Lonpox, 
by steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
MEN'S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY - 4) PRICK, the 
est house for BOONOMY in the United States. 


led. 
‘UM TAILORING ESTABLISH. 





PALL, 1857. 
WE BEG TO INFORM OUR FRIENDS THAT OUR COMPLETE STOCK OF 
NEW STYLES OF FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
18 NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
OMPRISING EVERY DESIRABLE DESIGN OF FABRIC AND FASHION FOR 
the presen xtensi 


t and approaching Season. Our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT is e 
stocked with our 


LATEST IMPORTATIONS OF CASSIMERES, BEAVERS, VESTINGS, &c., 
| to which we ask special attention. Eariy Selections will, of course, procure the Choicest 
| Things. 


T 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 30 Broadway, corner of Warren Street, New York. 


TO STRANGERS AND VISITORS! 
N CONSEQUENCE OF THE NUMEROUS CALLS WHICH THE SUBSCRIBER HAS 
been favoared business by the iSiVE ALTERA- 
TION and addicion to his PREMISES, he has concluded to open bis NEW STORE with 
A BEAUTIFUL STOCK OF PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN 
Cloaks, Man’ Wrappers, for 


ter . 
ON MONDAY, AUGUST lore, 1867. 


WILLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZI 
294 and 296 Canal Street, (Old Nos. 45 and 47,) near Broadway, West side. 


B.-—Al ho comsining Gummer Glock of Mantiien ere num pitens Oily Sper eee. 





NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
ITHOUT THE USE OF METAL PLATES OR DR. 8. B. SIGESMOND, 
Dewtret, No. 651 


‘ORK, 
operations a eeding artificial ones, that his 
Inveation surpasses anything heretofore used by the Profeasion. There is no other method 
fe spas, of cs LJ, a place, it requires no aaaiie er 
pere! or other teeth, ves no unpleasant taste mouth, 
nor does it destroy the ai x, aot 











GENUINE FURS. 

| A. T. STEWART & CO. 
| HAVE OPENED THEI WINTER STOCK OF 

| REAL RUSSIA AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 


| ERMINE, 

MINK, 

SQUIRE ED OTHER FURS, 

A v 
In THE FASHIONABLE STYLES OF 
CARDINALS, 
CAPES, 
PELERINES 
MUFFS, 
GAUN LETS, 


&e., &e., &e. 
Broadway, Chambers, and Reade Streets, - 
FRENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 East Twenty-Fourth Street, Near 


Park. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—YOUNG MEN PREPARED FOR COLLEGE AND 
BUSINESS. Will re-open on Tuesday, ber With. Pi to be had. 








PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, of Paris. 


teeth. In the second place, the Testh are threo-f 
et possess all the qualifications of natural teeth. 
t 


rl 
By this invention one or more Teeth can without teeth or reots, 
which cannot be done by any 
i requiring the service of a Dentist uested to and examine his Artifi- 
cial Teeth, and judge themselves, and he aseures them that BEAUTY, UTUITY, 
LIGHTNESS 


pp ay my ten pen pe od 
Ee, w San G90 Cis Lar. aiy Cen to leeway tate tested these Teeth to their entire 
on. 








MES: BODSTEIN (Late Julia L. Northall) will continue to give 
instruction tn Singing at her residence, No. 20 Bleecker commencing for the 
season on Monday, N. 2nd. App to be made at the house. 


ORNING TUITION.—An English lady Roving twe hours daily 
unoccupied is desirous of mak: an engagement for the Bhe instructs in the 
ranches of English with French, Music, and Drawing. An engagement for Novem- 

would be accepted. Addreas—M, 


Care of GEILE & JACKSON, 783 Broadway, Music Store. 


OUNG LADIES No. 106 
sects Soni Getbbrtubtnic cet toy oad hae tahoe 

re on . 
thorough and accomplished education. — nd ~: 











[| "StzTurTion FOR 
Pie Street, cor. 


quiring a 





ENGLISH FAMIL Mar Place, dest 
A*® receive afew Genuemen 4 ot oe Bt is ae w all antes 


improvements, and situated in a gentell and quiet neighbourhood, near to the Public Libra- 
ries, and within a few minutes of broadway, and convenient to Cars and Stages Gentlemen 
seeking the comforts of a home may meet with them at the above address. 








A® ENGLISH GENTLEMAN and his Wife desire Board and well- 
furnished Aparimen' ——— lish family, East Fifth 
And not above Twenty tith Street. rom $70 to Shs 0 monthy'to! < on 
to accominedauuns 


iude Fuel, Gas, &c, will 
be paid offered. Address, with full particulars, Box 3402, 
New York P 





COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 
HIS WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT IS NOW OPEN FOR THE 
of Visitors or Boarders. It is easily accessible py the Nerth River Steamers, 
and the Hudson River Railroad. 





HE ABOVE BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OCCUPIES ONE OF THE MOST 
delightful situations in the , &t the intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
-second Street and juare. 





Twenty. \ 

The house is kept on the and European plan, having a Table 4’Hote, Restaurant, 
and Conf , ac., a Di rena are lb cinahe oreb mde the chao tene 
The transient will Gud every and as @ permanent residence is found 
one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the Ferries and Railroad 
Depots can be reached by all umes. @ residence in the summer it 
is unequalled. 

The assures his friends public that no exertion on his part will be want- 





ETROPOLITAN HOTEL RECIPES. 
ADVERTISEMENT ON OUTSIDE. 


entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons the of 

tect of them being entirely difersut from that of the’ genuine Wares, frequsatly 
ng grip Sy -3 , sometimes yd py Sy 

we the ve powers and destroying the tone of the stomach 

by On ye in no wise wot from thet 
by saline in ordinary w Conoress Waren 

neither or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it 

tonie as well as curative. hie Aan ped , a8 is well known, is the spring, 

sixty-three years Ly by FA of Saratoga, yet some have 

name of the spring that of place—thus affording the ity for to 
articles upon the lie on the strength of the obtained by the 

Spring, in a series of years. The injury thus inflicted apon the public and 

double, for on these spurious articles, and finding pe ee & ee 

from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Concaess ares, supposing have 

7 te. ey 5 st for 

Serta names, as are 

the purpose of, thean with ‘heir valuelens article and acing i an’ Cotgrean or 

Water , buy onl: 


Tyee 
if 
ial 
iH 
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OLARKE & WHIT: 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


Or EgrICE Mails for CALIFORNIA, and South Pacific Coast 
per U. rT: ‘AR OF THE WEST, will close at this Office on MONDAY, 6th 
of October, at one o'clock, FP. M. 1, V, FOWLER, Postmaster, 





OF FICE NOTICE,—The Mails for EUROPE, vin Liverpool, per U.8. Sheauhét 
PORT Drric, will close as this Umce on SATURDAY ton inte hay of Uctober, atthe 
relock, A. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postunaster. 








Lo STisn1cu, 086 Broadway, two doors stove Amity Street, 
my 
Sle Tatty 
ULLOWAY’S OINTMENT Is the only application 
H' can be used without danger in erysipelas. Smufpremige salve od lotions ézive se 
fat a lt a Bg 
Sold at the manufactory, No. &) Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25¢., @Sc., 
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¥CNANCIAL. 


. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW TORK, 
Cltroular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
ees Gace wees 


Oredits for BUROPR, dc. on Messrs, GRO. PEABODY & 00., of London ; and for 
INDIA, CHINA, ™- GRO. PEABODY & CO,, or on the ORIENTAL 

BANK’ CORPORATION, of . hha 

BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ‘AT 

Shanghai, 


Caleutta, Singapore. 
flene Kong, Bombay, 


Ovedits for Australia on the Bank of New South Wales, of London. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLA D AND NEWOASTLE. 
ANE AND IPSWICH. ....... 00.00 cccccececcecscscussecneteerseseeeeeeeees 
VICTORIA BRANCHES. 
Geelong. 





Melborne 
GASTLEMAING..... . 





VENS AGBNC 


oY. 
AlSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 





w Yora, June et, 3a if 
DUNOAN SHERMAN & 00.'8 BUILDING. 
We beg to ammounce that we have formed « Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & a STOUT, 
For the 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


nese nie ying and FOREIGN AND  Bowaat J ae MERCANTILE PA- 
Bayi . 
as ‘he House = of ot DUNCAN BE SHERMAN & ©O., from the commencement of 
aut oe present time, To wHom he te Rasher te in Rerexeine, afords us 
advantages for —epteotns the b 
Partiowlar will be given to Orders for’ the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
BONDS and FORBIGN BXOHANGE. 
Uelisotions made on all {Oy country upon the most favourable terms. 
lerrenest 11400 BR On 


A. N. LEWIS. 
THEODORE STOUT. 
\@ the above reference, we present, ‘iasion, the following : 
——— 7° F tovrran, fey, President of the Hank of the Republte 
Lass Bannes, Kaq. Merchants’ Kxchange 
od, B. Astor, ‘Kaa., ‘New York. 
ENT, 
Eaastus Conntxa, Eaq., Albany. 
Ouas. H. Fusunn, Kaq., ‘Philadelphia, 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


NO. 6 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
G*ic LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR 
OF CBED all the ot 





IT oa towns cities 
ty Ona EWITEERLAND, RURBIAN 
ND, ‘“ SPAIN, uso on TeALY, : SWEDEX, 
Areune. CONSTANTINOPLE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
| JHRUSALEM, de., he. 


Office in New York, No. § Wall-street. 
ns ae ae BILLS at short, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to 





J. C. MAYER, 
GATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WEST,) 
Has established himself in the 
BXOHANGE AND NOTE BROKERAGE BUSINESS, 
AT NO. 3% BXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
REPREBNCES : 
Naenover Bank, New York. Branch Bank of picgpeest, te Tevente, Cunate West, 
a Toronto Bank, Toronto, Canada W 
N. B.—Qeollections made throughout the Canadas. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. ‘ 
ND NOTKS PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF ne 
America has branches or agencies, and when Kachange is provided fer, collected 
raya thot Ka il pure oe ellsered es Ueland 
a aon creates, 2 bills and collected ou Ireland, Scotland, 


OM ARD 
OL ORAIN -” } No. 29 William Street, New York. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
w. ¥. & CALIFORNIA S EECHANGS CO, 


DMrAnos, AN EXPRESS TO ro CALIFORN OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is- 
the Mail Steamers of the Sth 
and the Tetands for sale at all times. 














BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Omaxcaston Bills on the 


i orp Sesting and upucete purbioes of the Banks in Ewotanp, Ina- 
isn deomano and Wares. ind ™ 


“SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 





BANKERS, 31 ST., 
W ON THE BANK OF LONDON, p>. MAKE Bo -itgee To bt ey 
the petanipal places of te Woot aad itd 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Famer ne ene nae ce 9 ene retell 





No. 134 Jane New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
DBALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


AVING REDUCED a. PRIC TO CORRESPO w 
H vene . Ea = 3S 4 ITH THA REDUCED 
Rise Powder, 





Miestrie, Indian Ride, and Kentucky 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 


Sahar soured bie tenn, puaranio give saiefuron’s = runes! of se 

sae principal dealers, nya Se eS in Be wort 

He GD Wait, ecenee of Water Stecet, 

A. B. DOUGLAS, Beoretary. A. G@. HAZARD, President. 
BEST HAIR DYE IN THE WORLD! 


™ vet) wn prgnn oe Wy te jagea 10 Baya pial ome 
aie 
any 












yous arma. Ww 
—Wunnnas, ( wo t 

ue vue vaceies sconvine vase toe tus me ——— 

rY Lyon's Magnetic Powder and Pilis, 

wee ten neve op amen samen, 478 oot staat romom rouw 

See Eomieaeae a Decne ey Vamaaven a 68 1t ReOWws " mu romonaay eva 

-_ — baetaoting Devnvas, Koscums, Piant uioe, Anta, Motus, Pine 

LYON MAONBTIO POWDER, 
ano Yaar tHe ONL ranranation a7 
OMAARS, BARNS, STORMS, WAnmnOunn, 











oan pron fou 
, OF hate ano ion, “ or 


LYON's MAGNETIC PILLS, 
Tae cuarimestas ro outs seve” sae or 


Hignee OMAN AOTEN ve sevens 
we, 42 swoameen maoor wate Ge anv serine seen ton toe no re 
oer teers on WITH LerreMe rH! minew ian. 
5 oe —~ 7 ¥. sno tae 
esr eoneer 7 er, 





food for Infants 
280 Fourth Avenue, 














ee 


D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Ley, ai 











October 3 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 
ine Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
Oram rom SALE A LARGE AND WELL. SELECTED STOCK OF FINE OLD 
Wi oreign Spirits of old possess 2 
lity an and aes: —- 5 beyond those of recent purchases, viz ; Port—Sherry—Madetra—Pri 
ory—Claret—Cham| 1a Peray—Hock — Moselle fe —-Bisiawela — Segtarne— Chablis — 
Sirgese vin oe fe aque ure_Cognae Brandy—Jamaica Rum—Holland Gin—seotch Malt— 


sk 
Be AGENT FOR BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 68 








N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FINE OLD BRANDIES AND RUMS, 
RY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 
“guns CHAMPAUNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. 





HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
se ERenaneee con teak 
RASRS. 8H & FILA PRER RDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
= Ese idk iteis' Om Molgeiinia 
BORDEAUX. ‘AND RHENISH WINES 
Constantly on hand. 


a@~ .B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 





Tite UNDERSIGNED, 8 anne AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE GALS OF or 
of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & mn eae, ie vallowing' 
= eablie Ne generally that he has made arrangemen' 
ptm 


of ine :— 

NINGER 2. 4 CO.; N. BLOODGOOD BININGER & DE WITT; PURER ALTES aA 
“olivine BM. & A. WHITLOCK & CO.; W. & CORWIN; CHESTER DRIGGS ; 
HEN. D. PpELTER: J. & W. GEERY PARK & TIL! FORD ; E. & A. ‘ MONTAGNE, 
sia caret selected Wine to be heey e nia 

as 
os found in conpaate wal, if not to ms any ether brand now for sale in 
to |, if not an: 
weet a om the Tong experience nod large means of leesse. Rorwakrt, Pere & Firs, and 
) Ty Ry | Wine which shall meet with the approbation of consumers, he feels per- 
that a trial will fully establish all he claima for the excellence of this wine, and recom- 
same to his customers and friends. ©. MELETTA, 5&3 Beaver-street. 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF 8ST. LOUIS, MO., 
AVE arr was Fustn AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
This pure yy 4 me from © GRAPES ae Paty OT grown in Missouri 
r to oouts ham, 
wg bt St of the * ara RKLING CATAWBA,” and of the CABINET,” in cases, 


titles to sul 
peas -_ RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 83 Exchange Place. 








REMOVAL. 

B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNEER co. 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
aS REMOVED TO 
s 19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 

Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOR, 
Opposite the ‘And at 


River 
YONKERS, 
the Railroad 
H‘Y,, COUNT ANTLY ¢ = HARD, a OFFER OR SALB EVERY DESCRIPTION 
brenspeé , including own MAX SUTAINE. ail he different varieties of Claret 
Bee Fee Depertosony of 0 tints of Veeck Zens. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
All the different kinds of RSances, Cateups, Mustard, Sweet 011, Sardines, &c. 


a Hem eh et ua very ering tom het groves Daren. Aho 
HEN BUTTER received every 
waleh Wag deliver ten of eBesge to eens salal al Cob cl he abere sheen con a tho ouae 


bouring country adjacent 
J. 3. DRUMMOND & CoO., 
0 





GROCERS, 


¥ CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 





dials, Seotch and Philadelphia Ales and Porter. Preserves Pickles in great variety 
Gilloux Sardines, Olives, and Anchovi Wolfe's and ub House Gin, 
jn wood or glass, 
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TENT HOT SALOON AND ”. 


dining rooms, &e. Laundry 

en, Ovens, Cak: Sinks ; Steam Tables, 

Cat nd You Gran Oy Copper, ialingOvenm Gate Gre, a bepot' 33 West Breed” 
“Y, 8 —Manuinoturer of Portab.c Gas Works. 

nenaer dust Aubin Portable Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and 


a Mave Univereal Generator, with Water Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hotels, 
en tn en ES also, Villages and Cities. 





IRST UM for be 
HE Undersigned received the F PREMIUM the above Articles at World's 
Fair—and constantly on hand a and well assorted of RODS, Awtivictat 
Epes, saeus PLIBS, £6, ho. of very variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 
Mermasts docing is 8 Oe SS an ee aaa 


Btock 

a THOM MER. aokebelodecd by experiences Fis 

N. 2 Pusan hg new aren SPINNER, Fish. 
over 


Rae aaa 








« Sad intpomers oe 


+ Rowe sc forte ‘at moderate + Fykes, Seines, and all kinds of 
Nan end Noting God Linea, ond God Hooks, of all Kinds 











ITH L/S PATENT poy D PR ul, London, 1 ~ ae T 4 
T WAL T iw 4 my Hand the AT W 
+ we " pas 


|e tanned are te aly Amnertenn yee! anton W, ha 
m4 Tf seshviieliiield to poi and the 
sysitaemsanyac ng to preserve 


on! poreane 9 to make and sell Her 
ring’ Bat Proof 
~ oh Yat ya 37 and 
N. B.—Burglar Proof tor the other 
at from twenty-five to ve 




















Stars or New Youx. Secretary's um ana liag: 31, 1967. 
Oo THE SHERIFF OF TH OF NEW 
LL TF that at the General Election to be held in this State on 
first Monday of November next, she following officers are to be elected, 
‘A Becretary of State, in the foe of Jesh t. Heat A Comptroller, in the place 
renzo Burrows.—An sternay’ General e place of 8 hen B. Ci A tis 
meer ond Servense, in Se place ot Silat Silas oom —A State 


expires b and one in place of ‘eabody, ap- 
to ll vacancy, occasioned by the ion of James R. Whiting —Two J ‘of 
Superior the place of ss. and Thomas J. Oakley, deceased.—A 
a of Common Pieas, in the place of Daniel P. Ingraham.—A Justice ef the 

Court, in the place of Florence M'Carthy.—A Justice of the First District in the 
of New York, in the place of James G: —A Justice of the Second District in the oe 
New York, in the place of Bartholomew ©'Connor.—A Justice of the Third District ef the 

of New York, in the place of Wm. B. —A Justice of the Fourth District in the: 
of om Yost, ie the place of m. A. Van Cott. wm ty oy Ll A, 
in the place of John jan.—A Justice of the Sixth District in the city of New 
ey, SE ‘ustice of the Seventh District in the city of New York, ta 
the of Thomas Pearson.—A Justice So Fee Dans & Seed Rew ie 
lace of James H. Welsh.—A Police Justice of the Second District in city of New 
York, in the place of Matthew T. Brennan.— lice Justice of the Third District in the city 
of New Yi in the place of Wm. L. Wood.—A Police Justice of the Fourth District im the 
city of New —} Oe wwnell.—A Police Justice of the Fifth Die- 
i Go cle New York, in the Barnabas W. Osborne.—A Police Justice of the 
District in the city of New York, in the of Wm. 8. Davidson.—A Police Justice of 
Seventh District in the city of New Y. the place of James M. Flandreau.—A Police 
Justice of the Eighth the city of New Y: in the place of Michae! Connelly.—Alse 
8 Senator for the F ‘Seventh Senate Districts, consisting of the cliy and 
unor |e —A Member of rg me hgh IO Rg ek SFR 
Niath, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth. Thirteenth. Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
ssem! —Two of So Sins Hoare, Se niase of Antany Dupe snd 

b—— urrogate place of Alex. W. — Securities, 
ith.—A District Auiorne i place of 4. Gubtan ei ~-And 9, Reginee, place 

on 


James M. 7 ney 
of Jobn 8. Doane.—Ali whose terms of 
Yours respect 


ial 
FE 


The  chawe is published pursuant to the notice 
ment of the Statute in such case made and provided. 


@ All the public newspapers in the count hee ublish the above once in each — — 
the election. ond Gon bend jp Gale bile far I the same, so that they 
heh eotiele the beard of of Supervisors, or payment. See Revised Statutes, “Site 1, chap 





title 3, article 3d, part Ist, page 146. 
RE YOU GETTING BALD! Is Hal 
wish to —— good w oie and mounikchna® Moura be a nian and 
Your head to be cool, comfor.sbie, 


: 


and free of dandruff? Mothers! 
luxuriant heads of hair? The ry BOGLE'S HYPERION og ‘which » —— ty +4 
unerring ae By ped, OA cts., 75 cts., $1.50 Basio’s Eaten of Cyere 


stanae © unrivalled for ‘an and 
SO cents. Inventor and proprietor, Ww. Bogle, and sold ing hem every where. 








R. KINNE’S HAIR RESTORA’ When destred) 
—A © for Baldness ; prevent the hair from 
baldness follows. Wil! stop and prevent di ing on the gut SS ve. 
hairs to their nat and ‘ul color, (fitting the comp! 
without dyeing it. athe parses by ayerial ul ¢ y= ~ _ > 
responsible parties seeing udging the case 
aa pg 
w 
codes hte applentten, Ub come tar bell ¥ seaned — 





ae eae Tit 





POrEMNY chran on wae nawena—ane 
yp Fee? tiple for ttn ae ctiren meshes il a Iespera 
F. G. FONTAINE & ©O., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COmPany, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
CAR (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) neem. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ee | 
Losses Prompuy 








Atlantic. Half Premiums may remain on loan. 
end special risks 
Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acruaay. 
MANHA' COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
Cag Capital. .........-cccccccccecccecceee eneeeeensnceecerereseceed 
tab it yh the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for he 
P. Moses Taylor, Denison. 
. F. Mot’. James Colles, ney Mason. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgan. 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
ufus L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Sanriz. 
Barron. Ss Jonathan Thorne. 
And ob meeting of the Bes Direetors, be the following day, Wi Wie P PALMER, 
was unanimously re-elected President for the . ma. 


by Fire, Stocks of Merchandias, 

‘ANDREW SMITH Secretary. 

THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U. 8S. M. STEAMERS 
The Ships composing this line are: 





Te ATEN Bi ADRATIC Cae Sas Wa? “OPS Come 
bas been taken tet built coat an the Seaceenseaeeoer 
byt eng yf Fora id Liver. 
“"Priee of from New York to Li ot th arene first cabin, act re oe 
—_ use of sized stale room, $325. ty ay my ‘ew Y: and att 
The ships of this line Nive imap 





DATES OF SAILING. 





rem Siverpest. 





m 


revit E 





BETWEEN N. YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & BREMEN. 
HE MAGNIFICENT BRITISH STEAMSHIPS “QUEEN OF THE SOUTH,” 2221 tons, 
ort a Hi, ANDIAN A.” 864 uses, "A ARGO,” 2315 tons ; Captain 


UROPRAN we, api Ben STEAM mae WOR COMPANY OF LON. 
every alternate 


ur LONDON and Ses Mecensnreat 
for Waglaod and France. 7-4 F 3. ot London, ona thee 


ETE will leave = IN for NEW are = ecko pi 
"i cages ee cae Fate rete 


aa & & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP O0.'S SPLENDID CLYDRE-BUILT IRON SCREW STRAMSHIPS 


Orv or atatnaron. aon, Sap Be | Wabaaaooy — "ite St Tay 





The undernoted of other vessele are intended 
“pen Ine 

% apeses eorees  Wedagniag.. ee i se esessscccese the pete ¢ 
7 or And each liernate Wednesday. ‘And each slieraate Thursday. 
pases BY! CABLN PASSAGK.—Prom Mow York ond Pallndes 
li Cones. 17 Guineas. oad 16 va 
Tun’ - of ‘na 
aad 


in ae Provisions as 











OFFICE, NO, 18 BREKMAN BT, 


